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A MEETING OF THE GOYERNORS 


Vermont's current and recent chief executives gather 
for an historie occasion to discuss the State they 
gooerned and its futurę in a rapidly changing world. 


George D. Aiken of Putney, geruernor 
from 1937 to 1940. During his administra- 
tion, Vermont survived the Depression and 
hegan addressing the New Deal. In 1940, 

Gero. Aiken entered the United States Senate 
where he serued until 1975 and earned na- 
tional acclaim and respect for his archetypical 
Yankee wisdom and integrity. 

Joseph B. Johnson of Spring field, gou- 
ernor from 1955 to 1959. His administration 
saw Vermont en ter the era of the in ter sta te 
highway. He took a particularly actiue interest 
in educational matters, presiding over the 
state's inereased responsibility for the Uni- 
uersity of Vermont. 

Robert T. Staff ord of Rutland, gouernor 
from 1959 to 1961. During his single term, he 
worked to stabilize the cost of state gouernment 
and established the Department of Adminis¬ 
tration. In 1960, he won the first of six con- 
secutive elections to the U.S. House ofRepre- 
sentatives where he serued until entering the 
U.S. Senate in 1971. 

F. Ray Keyser, Jr. of Proctor, gouernor 
from 1961 to 1963. Aft er seruing three terms 
in the Vermont Legislature including one as 
Speaker of the House, he became the youngest 
man ever elected gouernor of Vermont. During 
his office, he managed to balance the budget 
without inereasing taxes and led the State in 
the expansion of the State park system. 

Philip H. Hoff of Burlington, gouernor 
from 1963 to 1969. During his tenure, 

Vermont experienced sudden population 
growth, industrial development and inereased 
tourism. Legislation during his three terms 
dealt with education, mental health, welfare, I 
labor relations, a land usesurueyand regional 
zoning. He was the first popularly elected 
Democrat to serue as Gouernor of Vermont. 

(Deane C. Davis of Montpelier, goruernor 
from 1969 to 1973, was ill and unable to 
join his colleagues. Under his administration, 
Acts 250 and 252 were passed in response to 
threats to the state's enuironment.) 

Thomas P. Salmon of Bellows Falls, 
gouernor from 1973 to 1977. During his 
two terms, years plagued by a sluggish 
economy, he helped maintain Vermont's en- 
uironmental commitments and also reduced 
property taxes for the elderly. Under his ad¬ 
ministration, the State Planning Office and 
Energy Office were established. 

Richard A. Snelling of Shelbume, the in- I 
cumbent geruernor, whose administration has I 
focused on tax cuts, energy, welfare, efficiency I 


Gouernors Snelling, Hoff, Johnson, Salmon, Stafford, Aiken and Keyser are photographed 
in front of Shelbume Museum's landmark sidewheeler, the S.S. Ticonderoga. 
The photographs of this meeting were taken for Yermont Life by Michael McDermott. 


V ermont has eight liuing gouernors, 
men who haue guided the State from the 
days of the Great Depression to the uncertain 
decade of the 1980s. In a recent project spon- 
sored by Vermont Life and the Vermont 
Council on the Humanities and Public Issues, 
seven of these men gathered at the home of 
Senior Editor Ralph Nading Hill for an 
euent which was simultaneously a frank and 
informal discussion and an historie occasion. 

The discussion, moderated by the host and 
by H. N. Muller III, also a Senior Editor of 
Yermont Life and the current president of 


Colby-Sawyer College in New London, N.H., 
couered a wide rangę of topics which included 
the problems and challenges of geruerning the 
state as well as the opportunities and changes 
that will be part of Vermont's futurę. 

The occasion itself was recorded on 
uideotape which has been madę auailable to 
public television and donated to the state 1 s his¬ 
torie archiues. Futurę students of Vermont 
will haueaccess to an unusual document of liu¬ 
ing history: seuen gouernors talking about the 
state they gouerned. The participants in¬ 
cluded: 
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in stałe government; and the creation of neu? 
jobs through industńal development. Gov. 
Snelling , an industrialist and businessman, is 
a former member of the Vermont House of 
Representatwes, Chairman of the Republican 
Gooernors' Association and also Chairman of 
the New England Gooernors' Conference. 

The following excerpts are taken from a dis- 
cussion with these Vermont leaders: 

Muller: We have come together at the 
Lakę Champlain home of noted Vermont 
historian Ralph Nading Hill to discuss 
your experiences, gentlemen, as chief 
executives of Vermont. To have eight liv- 
ing governors in any State is a rarity and 
to have them gather together to talk se- 
riously about the state's past and futurę is 
extraordinary. 

Hill: It's a great honor for me to have 
this galaxy of governors under one roof. 
Tm surę it hasn't happened in the history 
of Vermont before and I imagine it has 
not happened in the history of this coun¬ 
try. 

Td like to begin the discussion by 
proposing a question to Governor Hoff. 
There have been a great many changes in 
Vermont during the past fifty years. Do 
you think that change will ultimately 
transform the character of the State? Or 
can the setting control the changes? 

Hoff: Td like to think that we can 
control our setting, within reason. That 
doesn't mean I think Vermont is not a 
part of the United States or that national 
movements don't make a way into this 
State. But I think with foresight and with 
energy and particularly with public un- 
derstanding, we can bring about the 
changes in our institutions that are re- 
quired to meet any threat to Vermont's 
setting. Yes, Tm quite satisfied we can do 
that. 

Stafford: I agree with Phil on that. 
There have been a lot of changes in Ver- 
mont. Among them has been the vast 
influx of people from outside the State in 
the last 30 years. Also, I think we have 
the highest number of colleges per capita 
of any State in the union which results in 
a large number of intellectuals coming 
into Vermont. And they have had an im- 
pact on our population. I think Vermont's 
done very well despite this influx of 
people and different ideas, in preserving 
the basie character and spirit of the State. 

Muller: The pressures on the envi- 
ronment from out-of-state have also been 
felt in several of your administrations. 
How are we going to deal with New York 
State, for example, concerning the pollu- 
tion of the Lakę Champlain? Do you see 
the state able to maintain and preserve its 
environment in the face of outside forces? 


Salmon: Yes. There's an environmen- 
tal ethic in Vermont. It isn't well defined 
but what it says, in the simplest possible 
terms, is this: any cost or growth that will 
threaten the essential quality of life in this 
State is unacceptable. And whether that is 
the pollution of Lakę Champlain or the 
proliferation of bottles and cans or the 
proliferation of billboards and signs, or 
whatever the issue, Vermonters — de¬ 
spite their usual conservative stand on 
many issues — will rise and deal with 
that. It's a national phenomenon from my 
perspective. It's the combination of 
people who live in this little state all their 
life and others, who have come here in 
recent years, who can forge a non- 
partisan coalition to achieve those ends. 

Hill: Of course the environment has 
changed sińce the 1930s. How many 
farms were there when you began your 
term, Governor Aiken, and how many 
are there now? 

Aiken: I don't have the figures for 
Vermont exactly but I think in the early 
days, and Tm going back before the days 
you've mentioned, abut 80 percent of the 
people lived on farms down to about 4 
percent now. We don't have nearly as 
many cows as we had even 25 years ago 
but we're producing morę milk. The 
apple orchards, instead of consisting of 30 
or 40 trees on a farm, now have to have 
200 acres in order to produce a good crop 
— a paying crop. And so the situation is 
bound to change, roughly every genera- 
tion. And now some of us complain be- 
cause the young people of today don't 
realize that a change could be impending. 
Well, they'11 find it out. If they don't find 
it out by reading, they can find it out the 
hard way. But it will be due to changes 
taking place not only in the state, the na- 
tion, but in all the world. 

But the changes taking place in Ver- 
mont haven't been harmful to us, particu¬ 
larly up to now. I think people are living 
better, the environment is much better, 
we have the most attractive roads and 
national highways of any state in the 
union. And we'll hope that the next dec- 
ade of change, or however long it takes, 
will be equally fruitful. Let us hope. Let 
us light a candle. 

Muller: Governor Keyser, did you 
have the power as a governor in the State 
of Vermont to control change? Or does a 
governor merely shape it? 

Keyser: We can only shape. And Td 
just like to talk about change a little bit 
because Tom mentioned the environmen- 
tal ethic in Vermont. It seems to me as 
though we've taken some very positive 
and courageous steps in the control of 
change in shaping the environment. But 


it has been not only the governors and 
their leadership, but the Legislature and 
people within the state as well. This goes 
back to my first experience in the Legisla¬ 
ture in the early 50s and on into the 60s 
when I was Governor. 

In 1960, there was a facility just north of 
Rutland on Route 7 called Sea Shell City. 
And there were signs up and down the 
road for probably five miles on each side 
showing an enormous sea horse, painted 
red. But Vermont had been fortunate. We 
knew what had happened at Revere 
Beach in Massachusetts. We knew what 
had happened in certain areas of New 
Jersey. And it seemed obvious that this 
was something that could happen to us 
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unless we did something about it. I guess 
the theme of most of the speeches I gave 
back then was that change is going to be 
constant . . . it's going to be with us. But 
we have to control it. Sea Shell City was 
brought to the attention of every corner of 
the state. Then the anti-billboard law 
changed all that. I think all the gentlemen 
here, as a group, and the Legislature, and 
the people who have attempted to control 
our environment find there have been 
times when we've had to put the brakes 
on. 

The change in Vermont that concerns 
me the most today is the viability of the 
agricultural community. Vermont has 36 
inches of rain and unless we can maintain 
farming in some method that is econom- 
ical — be it beef cattle, dairy cattle, or 
whatever — we'll have trees up and 
down the side of every road. It's the abil- 
ity to drive on country roads and be able 
to see farmhouses, see animals — as well 
as the mountains — that is important. 

But this is a point you can't simply 
legislate. It's an economic thing. If we 
want to maintain a character within the 
state, we must have the proper utilization 
of land other than the forest. 
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Hoff: Weil, you're right of course. 
Fifty or sixty years ago, 75 percent of 
Vermont was open land and about 25 
percent was forest land. Those figures are 
just reversed today, which just em- 
phasizes your point. The question is, how 
do we maintain the juxtaposition of open 
land or farm land and forest land? I don't 
think we're going to be able to do it 
through agriculture alone. There have 
been some interesting experiments, for 
example, with groups of people actually 
getting out and keeping land open by 
mowing. We may have to think morę of 
that type of thing in the futurę. But Tm 
not as optimistic as you are, Ray, when 
you say that agriculture is going to enable 
us to maintain this kind of balance. 

Snelling: I think it's important to 
notę that we haven't had merely one 
cycle of wide open spaces being farmed 
and then returned to forest in Vermont. 
We've really had about four of them. And 
it may be that we sometimes exaggerate 
the role of government in fending off 
these cycles, though clearly the role of 
government is quite important. But it 
may be that we haven't given as much 
consideration as we need to economic 
changes. For example, why is it that there 
are so few farms in Vermont compared to 
40 or 50 years ago? Weil, the answer at 
least in part is that Vermont farmers are 
now 20 times morę efficient in terms of 
the production of milk per farm family. 



George D. Aiken 

And had they not been, instead of having 
morę than doubled the production of 
milk at the same time we had a dramatic 
reduction in the number of farms, we 
wouldn't have any farm industry at all. 

What I think we need to do is judici- 
ously balance the changes that we know 
are going to come about because of exter- 
nal pressures. The world is looking for 
energy, and Yermonters are trying to find 


ways they can assure that they're going to 
be warm through the Winter. We're cut- 
ting wood all over the State. Vermont 
leads the nation in the use of wood for 
heat. Nearly 50 percent of all Vermonters 
have the capacity to heat by wood and 
something like 20 percent rely primarily 
on wood. And the wood that we're cut- 
ting is, to a very great extent, relatively 
new wood — 20, 30 and 40-year-old 
wood. In cleaning out the forests in this 
way, we're actually increasing the growth 
of fiber. So, it may be that there is a lot of 
change happening which is not con- 
trolled directly by government. 

Muller: There is a book about Ver- 
mont which has sold morę copies than 
any other — Vermont: A Special World 
published by Vermont Life Magazine. 
There's a theme throughout it which all of 
you, as governors, have dealt with to a 
certain extent. Yermont/s a special world. 
One of the points in the book is that Yer¬ 
monters seem to have a particular charac- 
ter of their own. Governor Salmon men- 
tioned that Vermonters have always dealt 
with their resources in a particular way. 
Governor Snelling has mentioned the 
special naturę of Vermonters. Fm won- 
dering if this group of governors can 
define in any way what the Yermonter is 
actually. Are Yermonters a different sort 
of people? And if they are, what is it that 
defines them? 

Stafford: Can I respond to that? Be¬ 
cause I don't think Yermonters today are 
all that different from people in the rest of 
the country. This comes back to some¬ 
thing I said earlier about the past influx of 
people and ideas from outside. I think we 
have the Yermont character but even the 
native Vermonter is now being molded 
somewhat by television, the news media, 
and the radio to which he is exposed. A 
lot of new ideas have come into Yermont 
and they've sort of melded and have pro- 
duced a Yermonter today who is going to 
be quite capable of coping with the 
difficulties we're facing in the futurę. 

Muller: Do you think that Yermon¬ 
ters have lost that rugged independence, 
that Yankee cantankerousness and that 
sense of being tight with the penny? 

Stafford: No. What I'm saying is that 
the sterling Yermont qualities of yes- 
teryear have had something new added. 
And it's making those characteristics of 
yesteryear better adaptable to major prob- 
lems that we face going into the end of 
the 20th Century. And Fil tell you one 
morę thing: they've been a stabilizing 
influence. So many of those who have 
come to Yermont from other parts of the 
Northeast, the morę metropolitan areas, 
essentially want to keep Yermont like the 
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place they hoped for when they escaped. 

I think we were nearly overrun back 
about the time that Phil, Dick and Tom 
and Deane Davis were serving as gov- 
ernors, when the fast-buck vacation 
home builder was trying to move into the 
State. Lots of people might have flooded 
in if those fast builders had been suc- 
cessful. But Act 250 came along and we 
gained control of things just in time to 
prevent the State from being overrun by a 
very large number of people. 

Hoff: Could I ask you all a question? 

Fm interested in this. To what degree do 
you think there is a difference between 
Yermonters and the rest of the nation? Is 
there a difference? Fd like to hear 
George's answer. 

Aiken: About five years ago, a col- 
umnist asked me why someone who lives 
in Connecticut wants to own a piece of 
land in Vermont. I said, "because it gives 
him a feeling of security" and that's the 
very same reason that we got settled from 
Connecticut and other States some 250 
years ago. People were looking for morę 
security and I think they have morę of it 
here than in any other State. I may be 
prejudiced. I hope I am, anyway. But 
that's the way I see it. 

Salmon: Speaking as someone who 
was not born in the State, not a native, 
and there are a few of us in that category 
here, I think Yermont is a very, very spe¬ 
cial world, a very unique place on this 
planet. Wild horses couldn't drag me 
away. I think the reasons for that, in part, 
are the values of security which Gov. 
Aiken spoke about. But in a larger sense, 
it's the capacity of the people who live I 
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here, from whatever walk of life, to have 
the opportunity to be much closer to the 
government that serves them under all 
kinds of administrations. I think we make 
a consdous effort in this State to insist 
that citizens are important. It's reflected 
in the way that our government boards 
and commissions are populated — often 
by people who serve at nominał fees or 
no fees at all — by citizens, to study 
energy issues, farm issues, forestry is- 
sues. Any issues. I think we in Vermont 
are fortunate to have as an aggressive and 
as interested a press and media as we do. 
I have traveled around this region a great 
deal and I don't think there's a State in the 
Northeast, in terms of its daily news- 
papers particularly, that pays the atten- 
tion to issues as do the press and media in 
Vermont. I think that's helpful in terms of 
creating a Citizen awareness. This is, after 
all, their government. And they are en- 
couraged to participate in it. 

Muller: Has this been constant? Was 
it the same in 1936 when Gov. Aiken was 
elected as it is under the current admin- 
istration of Gov. Snelling? 

Snelling: I think there's a continuity. 

I think Tom's quite correct in his appraisal 
that intimacy or closeness to government 
is something that people do prize. But I 
go beyond that and say that here in Ver- 
mont we are fortunate still in being a 
neighborhood. It's really possible to get 
to know a very large number of people in 
any walk of life in Vermont. When you go 
shopping, the chances are that you will 
know the grocer and all the people who 
work there, and that's true for a very 
large number of Vermonters — even in 
the most urban areas. I think that inti¬ 
macy provides a sense of security. 

Aiken: Tm not surę about the men. 
The women seem to know everybody. 

Hoff: You're talking about a sense of 
community which exists here and you're 

F. Ray Keyser, ]r. 



talking about a component of managea- 
bility here in Vermont. Do you see any 
risk of our losing the manageability of 
Vermont in the futurę, or the sense of 
community here? 

Snelling: The government of the 
State is certainly not as intimate as it was 
in the days when we had a representative 
from every town who, in turn, was prob- 
ably able to carry back to the town meet- 
ing and to his neighbors a very large per- 
centage of the reasons why we do things. 
But it is relative, isn't it? So if we are able 
to preserve our sense of oneness to a 
higher degree than other places, that will 
always be something we'll identify with 
as a special opportunity. We will want to 
nurture that particular opportunity and 
look morę carefully at plans which would 
take us further away from it. There's 
always a risk but as long as we're not 
overrun, as long as we are planning, as 
long as we are balancing and establishing 
priorities, I think we'll maintain an inti¬ 
macy in Vermont. 

Muller: Then planning becomes an 
important component in dealing with the 
futurę. Is that correct? 

Snelling: Surely. 

Hoff: Does it also mean continual ad- 
justment in terms of the kind of govern- 
ment we have? Does it mean control of 
the growth of Vermont in terms of, just 
say, numbers of people? 

Snelling: I would prefer the word 
'channel.' I think that we have to recog- 
nize, as the pressures mount in urban 
America, that Vermont becomes morę 
attractive. The only way it would not be- 
come morę attractive would be if we were 
allowing the place to become so crowded 
that those qualities disappeared, or if the 
only people who could make a living here 
were the people who started out with ad- 
vantages. Neither of those would be good 
for Vermonters. So our task is to keep 
Vermont an attractive place but at the 
same time, learn how to deal with the fact 
that an attractive place will beckon. This 
requires channeling but if we attempt to 
put up walls, if we were to try to preserve 
too much, we may get a distorted society. 
So planning, I think, has to avoid control 
and has to encourage rather than dis- 
courage. It has to encourage the kind of 
things we want rather than attempt to 
legislate the things we don't want. 

Hill: When we talk about encourag- 
ing things that we want, what do we 
mean? Are there Vermont traditions that 
can be encouraged? 

Keyser: To a degree. It wasn't too 
long ago that people had to do a great 
deal morę for themselves in Vermont 
communities. We had our old home days 


and harvest days and chicken pie suppers 
to raise money for the churches. We still 
have a certain amount of that, but mostly 
in the smaller communities. Morę people 
today seem to be looking to the govern- 
ment to solve their problems. That's not 
what a Vermonter used to do. He solved 
problems himself. That was what the 
real, independent, rugged individualist 
was all about. 

Hoff: I 've got to ask George another 
question, because he has seen morę 
change than the rest of us. Ray has talked 
about the decline of what he would cali 
Vermont independence. Do you see a 
marked decline of Vermont indepen¬ 
dence or cali it self-sufficiency? 

Aiken: Weil, I don't think that the 
people in the smali towns know the 
character of their representative in the 
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Legislature as well as they used to. But I 
think we've also been very, very fortu¬ 
nate in the quality of the immigrants, as 
we might cali them, who are coming to 
Vermont to live now. You know, they 
used to have to live here 30 years before 
we'd accept them as Vermonters. Now 
they live 30 days or for the most, not over 
a year. And they come in and I find that 
their viewpoints will differ or coincide 
with ours — as much as the people who 
have always lived here. 

Johnson: Tm interested in the futurę 
characteristics of the people. What hap- 
pens to the young people before they go 
to college? You talk about these people 
from the outside coming in, and buying 
property and settling here. But we should 
pay morę attention, I think, to the educa- 
tion of the young in the elementary 
schools. 

Muller: Is that why as Governor, you 
promoted the increases in teachers 
salaries? 
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Deane C. Davis , gooernor from 1969 to 
1973 , has added these comments to the 
central theme of the discussion among his 
fellow gooernors —a discussion which an 
illness prevented him from joining. He 
writes here of the uniqueness of Vermont 
and Vermonters , and the chances of 
keeping things the way they were. 

I was pleased to see that all the 
Governors believe there is something 
distinctive in the character of Vermont 
and Vermonters, even though that 
distinction eludes precise description. 
To understand Vermont, its govern- 
ment and its people, we must recall its 
history. The special character of Ver- 
mont and Vermonters does seem to 
have been the result of history in a 
very special way. Partly, at least, be- 
cause of its isolation. 

The Vermont pioneers came seeking 
land. Ownership of land in those ear- 
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liest days was a badge of quality. 
These Yankee pioneers, mostly in their 
late teens and early twenties, were the 
descendants of forbears who had come 
to America seeking independence — 
religious, political and economic. It 
was not that those values were unique 
to those early Vermonters; it was only 
that they possessed them in a greater 
degree and were willing to pay a 
higher price to attain them. 

And they did. They endured incred- 
ible hardships and loneliness amid the 
dark, primeval, trackless forest that 
blanketed Vermont. They hacked out 
smali farmsteads and after having 
achieved a level of self sufficiency, 
they successively exported lumber, 
potash and sheep for cash crops and 
finally turned to dairy farming. 

Even though the railroads came to 


Vermont in the late 1840's, it was not 
until the automobile came in the early 
1900s that the isolation of Vermonters 
began to disappear a bit. And then 
with the advent of the throughway in 
the late 50s and early 60s, increasing 
mobility brought Vermonters into the 
main stream of the nation, econom- 
ically and politically. New residents 
were seeking escape from the prob- 
lems of big city living. They were look- 
ing for space, for beauty of landscape, 
for a chance to live closer to naturę, 
and for a greater sense of community. 
These newcomers had a profound im- 
pact on Vermont. They helped 
influence our philosophical acceptance- 
of looking to government, both State 
and national, for morę and morę So¬ 
lutions to personal, economic and so- 
cial problems. As the industrial society 
came upon us, self sufficiency became 
much morę difficult to achieve. We 
began to lose the family farms and 
with them, the farmers. This was not 
peculiar to Vermont, but our Vermont 
special world owes its genesis and 
substance to agriculture. Vermont's 
beauty of pastorał landscape, its type 
of government, its philosophy and its 
social values were the product of an 
agricultural society. 

Can we maintain this special world 
in the face of today's profound 
changes? My answer is "yes and no." 
Or perhaps it is better to say "yes, to 
some extent." My reasons are simple. 
Vermont industry is growing but I 
cannot believe the State will be a center 
for large industry in the forseeable fu¬ 
turę. True, self sufficiency is much 
harder to achieve, but we still find 
ways of achieving it. Even in our cities, 
local participation is still going on to a 
surprising extent. There is still plenty 
of open space in Vermont and with 
orderly development, most of the 
problems of big city living can be 
avoided. We do have a strong sense of 
community in Vermont. With clean 
air, clean waters, and open space, 
Vermont will not only be attractive to 
others but to Vermonters as well. 

And the most optimistic reason of 
all: the immigrating "new" Vermont- 
ers cherish most of the same values as 
do the "old." That's why they came. 
And they are participating in govern- 
ment to a remarkable degree. They 
will fight side by side with us "old" 
Vermonters to maintain as much of 
what we have as is consistent with the 
irresistible forces of change. 


Johnson: Well, Td forgotten about 
that. But there's always pressure for 
those things. For 20 years, from 1930 
through 1950, I was chairman of the 
school board in Springfield. So I was 
pretty close to things at that time. We 
didn't have any troubles with strikes or 
anything like that then. 

Stafford: At the present time, 
though, I think Vermont appears to be at 
least in the forefront of the States in terms 
of the education of handicapped children, 
something that the whole country has 
pretty much ignored. There has been a 
spur driven into all of us by the Supreme 
Court which said the handicapped child 
is entitled to equal opportunity for a 
comparable education. The States have 
had to move with some help from the 
federal government and Vermont has 
moved morę quickly than most. That 
again seems to show our humanistic ap- 
proach. 

Keyser: Vermont has always been a 
neighborly State, especially in the smaller 
communities. You had to help your 
neighbor. That's the way you had to get 
things done. 

Salmon: Let me comment on that. I 
think you've raised the question of what 
can be done collectively in the State to en- 
large the prospects for independence, 
increase productivity and to make self- 
sufficiency in Vermont morę important 
than it is in other places. It's a compli- 
cated question. I think that the roots to 
the solution lie in the Vermont family. I 
think that involves the government only 
in the sense of setting a tonę, a climate for 
an individual trying to live as an inde¬ 
pendent, self-sufficient person. 

Take one example: I think we have a 
problem of nearly epidemie proportions 
in terms of how generations of Vermont 
families will continue to be able to stay on 
their own farms from just an economic 
standpoint. How do we deal with that? 
My administration had some ideas and 
the Legislature disagreed. Now Governor 
Snelling has some ideas. I think collec- 
tively, though, we all have to try to deal 
with that problem. If we let the mar- 
ketplace make these decisions, in the finał 
analysis and despite our best intentions, 
we're going to lose morę and morę prime 
agricultural land to the highest bidder. 
The consequence of that won't be at all 
compatible with the longer interests of 
the State and with self-sufficiency in 
Vermont. 

Hoff: You're right about the decline 
in the family, Tom, and that concerns me. 
Do you see anything that we can do? 

Aiken: Well, let's recognize first that 
you can't enact any program to help 
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Gathered in the Iwirtg room of Ralph Nading Hill (seated at left) 
Vermont Governors, whose terms in office datę hack to 1937 , 
enjoy some relaxed moments as cameras record the occasion. 


tages of self-sufficiency. In order to do 
that, we have to spend a great deal morę 
time and energy on the skills people use 
that are required to earn a living in our 
contemporary times. If we really work 
hard on skill training programs, then we 
can provide opportunities that will buy a 
new kind of independence and self- 
sufficiency. 

Muller: In talking with these seven 
governors of Vermont, a number of 
common themes emerge. First is a love of 
this State, whether a governor was born 
here or if Vermont became his adopted 
home. It is also elear that the governors 
share concern with Vermont's capacity to 
effect and control its own destiny. That 
concern underlies most of their discus- 
sions today. The seven leaders generally 
agree about the naturę of Vermont's prob- 
lems. In fact, they even tend to agree that 
those problems have not changed a great 
deal over the four decades in which they 
have served as chief executives. 

We hear widespread agreement that 
the sense of participation of the people of 
Vermont, articulated in terms of the 
openness and access to their elected 
officials, is an important ingredient in 
Vermonters' confidence in their govern- 
ment. A common theme emerges which 
also suggests that Vermonters need to 
deal with problems themselves and not 
allow those problems to be entirely as- 
sumed by government. These kinds of is- 
sues are common to each of these men. 
As they look toward the futurę of this 
State, they have all talked about values — 
the values traditional to Yermont. 


Richard A. Snelling 

people, no matter how well-intentioned 
or sensitive, without someone trying to 
take advantage of it. As an example, I 
don't have to go outside the State. In 
1939, the Food Stamp Program was es- 
tablished in Barre, Vermont. As far as I 
know, it was the first one in the United 
States. It worked so well that when I got 
to Washington I tried to get it started na- 
tionally. Well, we had the war come on 
and that stopped it, naturally. But then 
along came Senator LaFollette of Wis- 
consin, and later with Senator Hum- 
phrey, I tried for 20 years to get the Food 
Stamp Program reestablished. It had 
done so much good in Barre for both pro- 
ducers and consumers. We got it through 
the Senate two or three times, and the 


House would kill it. Finally, Congress- 
woman Lenore Sullivan of Missouri in- 
troduced it in the House. It went through 
and I said to Hubert, "Let's just accept 
the House Bill . . . not introduce our own 
this time." ' Which we did, and it got 
enacted. The cost to the Federal govern- 
ment was $350,000,000 per year. Seemed 
like a lot of money, but it turned out not 
to be. That cost has gone up and some 
people are complaining that it's being 
used to buy winę and a lot of other stuff 
which we never intended. We intended 
to improve the diet. But there we are. 
We've got it now and Tm satisfied. I 
know as well as I want to know that a lot 
of people are taking an unfair advantage 
of it, but that's not a problem in enacting 
the law, but in seeing that the program 
works as it was intended to. 

Snelling: I'd like to add a little bit 
about self-sufficiency and independence. 
Ray has said that when we were a State of 
farmers and of country people, we were 
independent and self-sufficient. ThaPs 
true. But if the agriculture was to be im- 
proved in order to provide adequate nu- 
trition to a growing nation, we had to ex- 
pect that our farms would become morę 
self-sufficient, and if they were successful 
enough in their efficiency, we had to ex- 
pect that there would be people that 
would gain their independence from the 
farm. I don't think it follows at all that the 
only way people can become self- 
sufficient is by farming on their own 
tracts of land. There are other kinds of 
self-sufficiency. I believe that nearly all 
individuals want to be self-sufficient and 
they want to find that kind of life in the 
environment of their times. Now in the 


80s, self-sufficiency requires ability and 
skills which are valued elsewhere in the 
United States and in the world. If we 
provide opportunities for people not liv- 
ing on farms which enable them to stay in 
Vermont, then we'll be able to perpetuate 
that attitude and all the other side advan- 











Herbs, Orchids and Housebuilding: 

Combined in Cold Hollow 

By Gerald Weihs 

Photographs by Clemens Kalischer 




M y wife, Terry Faith, and I madę a 
decision a few years ago that was 
based on several things we already knew. 
We knew we wanted to live a good dis- 
tance from a population center. We knew 
we wanted to be together and rid our- 
selves of the unsettling effect of daily 
commuting. And we knew we wanted to 
be surrounded by green, by plants, all 
year long. We had professions, I in law 
and Terry Faith in printmaking and de¬ 
sign, but we knew we wanted to bring 
together some other values that madę 
sense to us, would make us happy, and 
most importantly, make us a living. So 
we decided to move to northern Ver- 
mont, embrace the four seasons we love, 
and grow things. 

On a high hillside in Cold Hollow over- 
looking Lakę Champlain's Yalley and the 


Adirondacks, there was a stretch of pas- 
ture open to the south and west, nestled 
into the hillside to the north and east. It 
was perfect for what we wanted and we 
bought it. We purchased a beautiful 
wood and glass greenhouse which had 
stood near Boston, and with the help of 
friends, we dismantled it and brought it 
to Cold Hollow. Then came the house it- 
self. What we built had an open design 
and three floors for efficient use of heat. 
We built with red cedar, using Douglas fir 
for posts and beams, and paid particular 
attention to detail and unity of design. 
Divisions in the house are not absolute; 
they are madę with screens, angles and 
partial walls to give a feeling of openness 
and allow for uncomplicated ventilation 
and distribution of heat. We directed one 
face of the greenhouse to the south and 


left the other open to the house. It would 
give us solar heat and the humidity 
would allow us to maintain a lower tem¬ 
peraturę for comfort in Winter. It would 
be a cool greenhouse and we had to select 
plants for it that would provide us with 
income and need no morę than 70 de- 
grees temperaturę. 

A cymbidium orchid grower in central 
Vermont was selling his business, we 
learned, and we bought a portion of his 
impressive collection. Cymbidium or¬ 
chids flower best in a cool greenhouse, 
and with them we decided to grow and 
sell herb plants. Orchids and herbs, a 
curious combination, but completely 
compatible in our greenhouse. 

The flowering season for our orchids 
begins in December and lasts until mid- 
May. This past season, our first orchid to 
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open was a miniaturę plant of chocolate 
brown blossoms and it alone gave us 300 
flowers before its season ended two 
months later. With them, we grew over 
fifty herbs commercially including the 
popular thyme, rosemary, sagę, oregano, 
parsley, chives and mints as well as some 
esoteric organically-grown plants. Our 
greenhouse has become a complex gar¬ 
den under glass. 

We thoroughly enjoy the orchids and 
herbs. They are a vital part of our daily 
lives and not at all a business to be 
shunned in search of recreation. They 
and the environment in which they thrive 
are our source of recreation in its highest 
sense. But new projects are also demand- 
ing our attention. The latest, which 
flowed naturally from the design and 



Gerald and Terry Faith Weihs are managing the 
near-impossible, combining business with pleasure 
in a house of their design and making. 

construction of our greenhouse/home, is 
the design of living environments for 
others. We learned a great deal by living 
with a greenhouse as part of our home's 
design, learned about the potential of 
passive solar heat, home siting, the tran- 
quility of plants and light. Last year we 
designed and constructed two other such 
projects, each with solar-heated green- 
houses as the core of the home. 

Herbs, orchids and housebuilding — 
they fit together for us. Other projects 
undoubtedly will be added. We view our 
lives as a whole into which these projects 
must fit. They must also be successful as a 
business, for only in this way can we 
continue to Iive in Cold Hollow, a luxury 
we do not want to do without. c Gn 








































Once Again, Vermont 
Becomcs Sheep Country 

By David Robinson 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 
and James Harrity 
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V ermont is sheep country. Maybe 
not as much as it was a century and 
morę ago when the green hills were 
scrubbed clean of trees and flocks grazed 
over miles of unbroken meadowland. 
Maybe not as prominantly as those days 
that saw Vermont rams serve as breeding 
stock for the western United States and 
other parts of the world. But it's sheep 
country nonetheless. 

Take the land in the Champlain Valley, 
gently rolling and open with an occa- 
sional wooded ridge or hill. Nestled be- 
tween the lakę and the imposing Green 
Mountains, it is ideał land for grazing — 
mostly dairy cows these days — but good 
for sheep as well. 

It is a warm Spring evening on the 
Hescock farm in Shoreham, and Todd 
Hescock leans easily on a wooden gate 
and talks about the flock that is moving 
toward him. "We count them every 
night. Otherwise the coyotes would get 
a few in the outer pasture." 

On the other side of that pasture, 
Karen Rabinovitch, Todd's partner, is 
carefully counting the Hampshires 
through a gate in the stone wali. The 
ewes step daintily along, not really 
slowly, but deliberately. Each makes cer- 
tain the others are still there, moving 
along in the same direction. Across the 
grass comes the faint clanking of a beli on 
the evening breeze. 

Shoreham was a prosperous sheep 
town a century ago, and Todd and Karen 
are doing what they can to return the 
animals to prominence. They keep 110 
ewes on the 170 acres they lease from 
Todd's mother. Eventually they hope to 
have 200 ewes on their own farm. 
Though still in his twenties, Todd is start- 
ing his third year as a serious Vermont 
breeder of sheep. 

Today he is one of about 200 breeders 
in Vermont and a director of their associ- 
ation. Half its members have five sheep 
or fewer but others, like Todd, are work- 
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One of the State's bet ter known sheep 
shearers, Bob Burrows of West Newbury, displays 
his finished product , at right. Below, Peg Fraser 
of Norwich takes the product one further 
step , spinning the wool into yarn. 





ing fuli time to make sheep raising the 
important part of Vermont life that it was. 

And it was extremely important. Dur- 
ing the 1830s and 1840s, a Merino sheep 
craze changed the very topography of 
Vermont. There were over 1V2 million 
sheep in the State and the excellent grass- 
land and cold Winters provided condi- 
tions which were ideał for wool produc- 
tion. With high wool prices, breeders 
found a quick path to prosperity, espe- 
cially in Addison County where in 1840, 
there were 11 sheep for each inhabitant — 
the highest ratio at the time for any 
county in the country. 

The top Merino rams, essential to the 
breeders' livelihood and breed improve- 
ment, were highly prized. Their names, 
such as "Old Wrinkly," "Young Match- 
less" and "Golden Fleece," were widely 
known and their sale attested to their 
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worth — sometimes $2,000 and morę. 

But by 1850, cheaper wool from the 
Midwest drove Vermont prices down — 
the imported rams were doing their jobs 
only too well — and Vermont breeders 
began selling their entire flocks. Though 
buoyed temporarily by the need for wool 
uniforms during the Civil War, the in- 
dustry resumed its decline with the set- 
tlement of western lands. Vermont 
turned instead to dairying. 

But there are signs today of a turning 
back. In the foothills of Mount Mansfield, 
Spring comes slowly to the Settlement 
Farm in Underhill Center where Julia and 
Robert Northrup raise Corriedale sheep. 

"I began four years ago with two ewes 
and a ram lamb," says Julia Northrup as 
she walked with me out to the barn which 
had the rich smell of sheep and hay. 'To¬ 
day I have 100 ewes and three rams. The 
rams are Suffolk and they produce meat- 


ier lambs." Along the pasture fence, a 
few members of the flock crowd close for 
a handful of grain. Their wool is soft and 
thick, their curly heads almost bristly to 
my unfamiliar touch. Julia's blue eyes 
looked past them, up the sunny pasture 
and toward the mountain, checking for 
the unexpected. Looking at her gazę, I 
remembered an old saying: "The health 
of the flock is in the eye of the shepherd." 

The Northrups raise Corriedales for 
their fleece, which Julia spins into yarn 
and sells in a growing home business. 
Last year, she and her husband sheared 
90 sheep, combining their wool with their 
neighbors' for a major sale to market. 

This Spring marks the fourth year of 
sheep farming for Peg and Stew Fraser 
whose farm is on the opposite side of the 
State, in Norwich. Their flock now only 
numbers 26 but it has become a full-time 
occupation for Peg who attends to day- 


time chores while Stew works as a ma¬ 
son at nearby Dartmouth College. To 
them, raising sheep and selling off the 
culls, spinning and knitting is an ideał 
land-owners' hobby. "It's simply our way 
of being close to the land we live on," 
says Stew, who says that while few 
people realize it, lamb is the most digest- 
ible meat on the market. 

And wool is among the most depend- 
able fabrics, retaining body warmth like 
no synthetic materiał can. 

From different generations and in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, sheep raisers are 
enthusiastic about their futurę. "Next 
year, we hope to double our production," 
Fve heard morę than one say with an op- 
timism that seems very much part of the 
profession. Like their predecessors of a 
century ago, these new shepherds know 
that for them and the flocks they watch, 
Yermont is good sheep country. c 
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Visiting her home town, the author finds that much 
has changed in the machinę tool center 
of Vermont. But some things 
have remained the same. 

Springfield 


S pringfield, Vermont. I was born 
here — in the front bedroom of a 
house high on the edge of the village, 
where the streets stopped and the open 
farmland began. As a child. Spring meant 
the soggy snow-melt running off the sur- 
rounding hills and terraces, swelling the 
Black River that flows through the narrow 
Main Street valley. I liked to go 
downtown during this season — stretch 
on tip-toes and peer over the high cement 
sides of the bridge spanning the river. 
The water seemed frightening as it was 
forced into the deep rock trough between 
the backs of the Main Street Stores on one 
side and the old mili buildings on the 
other. 

My father told me, 'The river's the 
reason the town's in the valley. Used to 
be up on the hill in Eureka. Men needed 
the waterpower to run the mills." 

I knew there were several machinę tool 
shops along the river but it never oc- 
curred to me then that this community of 
less than 10,000 people, six miles from the 
nearest railroad, three miles from a major 
highway, was one of the most highly re- 
spected machinę tool centers of the 
world. I wasn't aware that my grand- 
father, James Hartness, had been 
influential in shaping the character and 
direction of this unique Vermont town. 

This tali, slightly stooped man was just 
"Bumpa" to us kids. I never saw very 
much of him because he was either in his 
tunnel (a suitę of rooms built under the 
lawn) working on some new idea for an 
invention or down at Jones and Lamson 
Machinę Company. We grandchildren 
were forbidden to climb on the strange 


By Mary Beardsley Fenn 
Photographs by Ava Emerson 



Charles Thayer, an original member of the 
Telescope Makers' Club, obserues the skies 
through the Harkness House turret telescope. 


looking monstrosity on the edge of the 
bank, which was connected to the tunnel. 
We called it the "elephant." It was an- 
other of his many inventions — the first 
equatorial turret telescope, an instrument 
designed and built so he could pursue his 
avocation of studying the heavens while 
in a warm enclosed room. 

My grandfather never took me through 
the Jones and Lamson building. It was 
my father who, for a treat, would let me 
visit him in his office then take me out 
through the heavy doors and down the 
aisles of big, black machines. I liked the 
odor of the thick, yellow lubricant that 


flowed through the constantly moving 
parts as piles of fine metal shavings 
mounted on the floor. "That's one of 
Bumpa's inventions/' my father would 
say to me, pointing to a fiat turret lathe. I 
don't think at the time I was very im- 
pressed. It just looked like another 
machinę. Only years later did I come to 
realize the importance of my grand- 
father's inventions and their importance 
to the growth of Springfield. 

Today the town is primarily a machinę 
tool center. "Many technological firsts are 
still coming out of Springfield/' I was told 
by an officer of Jones and Lamson, which 
is now a part of the Waterbury Farrel Di- 
vision of Textron. And at Bryant Grinder 
Corp., now a subsidiary of Ex-Cell-0 
Corp., someone else told me his plant 
was making front-wheel drive mecha- 
nisms for the automotive industry. The 
son of an old friend showed me through 
the recently built Fellows facility in North 
Springfield." A lot of people would be 
sort of hamstrung today if we stopped 
making gears," he said. "They go into so 
many things we take for granted — cars, 
washing machines, heating equipment, 
mixers, all kinds of things." 

"And where are they sent?" I asked. 

"All over the United States and 
Canada, and to Australia, Japan, Korea, 
Russia, Sweden, South America, you 
name it. This one's headed to England," 
he said, pointing to a trailer rig being 
loaded with a huge machinę. 

My Springfield. My home town. What 
else had changed, I wondered and what 
else was still the same? From the crest of 
White's Hill, I could see the long roofs of 
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the J & L and Bryant tool companies 
stretched by either side of the highway by 
the river to the south. In the downtown 
square, I saw freshly laid broad brick 
walks set off by budding locust trees 
which seemed to soften the lines of the 
older buildings. 

Though machinę tools are still Spring- 
field's primary industry, the town now 
has much morę diversity, and many 
of the new enterprises grew out of estab- 
lished industries. I talked with Hugh Taft 
and Putt Skwer, the two founders of 
Vermont Research Company. They had 
been working for one of the tool com¬ 
panies and were told they were being 
transferred to Michigan. Neither of them 
wanted to leave Vermont and so they 
founded their own company — manufac- 
turing industrial memory drums — in 
North Springfield. "And now we have a 
spin-off of our own," Skwer told me. 
"One of our men wanted to start his own 
business and today he's filling orders 
from all over the country for digital 
guitar tuners." 

Digital guitar tuners? That was one my 
grandfather surely never thought of. 
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"There are always new ideas being de- 
veloped around here," Skwer continued. 
"Lots of creativity still in this valley. Did 
you know one of J & L's retired vice pres- 
idents is now producing a great garden 
rototiller? He calls it the 'Yellowbird.' Or 
has anyone told you about the earth- 
worms they're raising at the old Fellows 
plant? You ought to see what they're do- 
ing." 

From lathes to digital guitar tuners to 
earthioormsl What was happening in and 
to Springfield? I had to check this out for 
myself. A sign over the old factory build- 
ing announced its new tenant. "North¬ 
east Ecology Corporation," it said. An 
officer of the new company pointed out a 
row of large, shallow boxes of prepared 
soil in which, he told me, worms were 
breeding. 

"Why?" I asked, not certain I wanted to 
know the answer. 

"There's a great need for processing 
and composting waste materiał," he said. 
"These worms will play an important part 
in the whole question of handling solid 
waste. There's a growing market for these 
little beasts." He went on to tell me how 


high protein meal is scattered on the soil 
so the worms will grow and produce cap- 
sules fuli of morę worms. "It's the cap- 
sules we will ship out of here. These beds 
you're looking at should give around 44 
to 45 million capsules a month, at fuli 
production. Expressed in terms of tons, 
you're looking at between 400 and 450 
tons of adult worms a month." 

That was a lot of worms, I admitted, 
and wondered what was happening to 
Springfield. Was everything changing? 
The town does seem to hołd a lot of 
promise for the futurę, but I felt a need 
for a link to my past. I drove out by what 
once was the Aldrich family farm on the 
French Meadow Road. The fields were 
filled with grazing cattle — beef cattle and 
one family cow, a cow whose ancestors 
must have been the ones that produced 
cream so thick that I had to spoon it over 
my cereal. I remember Leon Aldrich's 
horsedrawn milk wagon moving from 
house to house. The bay horse knew the 
route, where to stop, how long to wait. 

Today, Aldrich grandchildren are still 
handling milk, but not quite the same 
way. They are operating Idlenot Farm 




















Mark Germain guides four ponieś through a pasture 
on the family farm. Other youngsters acknowledge Spring 
with a baseball gamę on the town green. Opposite page, 
employees are photographed at Jones and Lamson along 
with the turret lathe, inoented by Gooernor James Hartness. 


Dairy, Inc., one of the largest milk pro- 
cessing plants in the northeast. Huge 
tank trucks from all over Vermont make a 
pipeline on wheels to their North Spring- 
field plant. As I watched the raw milk 
pouring through the maże of gleaming, 
stainless, high-speed automated equip- 
ment, young Kenney Aldrich came up 
and spoke to me. 

"It isn't the same way it once was when 
they pasturized and homogenized the 
milk and then poured it into heavy glass 
bottles," he said. 

"No, it certainly isn't." I agreed. 

"Today, we turn out 99 percent fat free 
milk, one percent Iow fat milk, two per¬ 
cent Iow fat milk, 3.25 percent Massachu¬ 
setts milk, 3.5 percent Vermont milk. 

"Wait a minutę," I interrupted. "Do 
people really know the difference when 
the difference is that smali?" 

"They certainly do," Kenney answered. 
"When a Vermonter goes to Massachu¬ 
setts, he can taste the difference. Abso- 
lutely. Then we've got all the creams, 
and cottage cheese — it's a far ery from 
the old milk wagon." 
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A far ery indeed. But progress, I sup- 
posed. And there's certainly nothing 
wrong with progress. I left what used to 
be Aldrich's Farm and went across town 
to the old Whitcomb Farm. I knew that 
Len Germain, who had married Ann 
Whitcomb, was working a farm that had 
been in the family for several generations. 
It felt good to realize that they, and a few 
other local farmers, are still working the 
land, shipping milk, sugaring and raising 
Christmas trees as they make the land 
work for them and their children. 

'Tm looking for an ideał way to harvest 
lush green grass which will make cows 
give morę and richer milk," Len told me 
as we sat at his kitchen table and sipped 
coffee. "That means being able to cut 
grass several times a season." He told me 
about a machinę he is working on which 
will cut and bag the young, highly nut- 
ritious green grass — a machinę which 
would be sized and priced for people 
with smali farms. "I believe that smali 
Yermont farms can be madę morę eco- 


nomically productive," he said. I couldn't 
help but think of the good company he 
was in, living in the Springfield valley. 
Make it work and then make it work bet- 
ter. That seems to be the theme in my 
home town, and it always has been. 

In the village when the ground is dry 
from the departed Winter snows, 
youngsters are out on the old Common 
playing bali. As always. Boys and men 
are practicing for softball league competi- 
tion. Parents and children rake and weed 
together, cleaning up the grounds of the 
stately Art and Historical Society man- 
sion high above the north end of Main 
Street. Members of the Community 
Chorus are practicing for their Easter con- 
cert. As the days grow warmer, a group 
of high school seniors are spending hours 
in the Riverside gymnasium learning 
choreographed dances for the Springfield 
HospitaLs annual Apple Blossom Cotil- 
lian. 

Watching the young people, some who 


would stay in Springfield and some who 
would leave, I found myself thinking of 
comments I had heard in my home town. 
"We just moved here," a mother waiting 
for her little girl in the dentist's office told 
me. "We're out in the Dutton District. 
Did you know that the Dutton men have 
been driving school buses for almost 70 
years? Gives quite a feeling of con- 
tinuity." Another woman, sitting beside 
me at a lunch counter in town, was talk- 
ing about the same kind of thing. "It's got 
to be the people that make this a good 
town. People seem to care here." An 
employee at one of the tool companies 
had told me what he thought of Spring¬ 
field. "When we do have tight times here, 
you don't find many people picking up 
and leaving. They'11 find some way to get 
through — cut wood, keep a bigger gar¬ 
den. My wife and boys really like it here. 
And so do I." 

One May day I was returning a book to 
the Springfield library. I walked down 
the Street to the bridge across the falls. As 
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Springfield today adds innoimtion to tradition 
and blends well. Above, the town bus stop kas become 
Penelope's restaurant under the direction of Steven Greene. 
The Spiringfield Community Chorus, in its 31st year, is 
directed by Victoria LeMay. At Right, Herbert Vigo 
is a Spring fixture in front of doumtown offices. 


I leaned over the side, a young boy 
stopped next to me. "What are you look- 
ing at?" he wanted to know. 

'The fast water," I said. "It's still pretty 
high." 

He stretched up on his tiptoes and 
peered over the patched cement wali for a 
look. "It's kind of scarey," he said. 

"Do your legs tingle looking way down 
there?" I asked, remembering how my 
legs felt on this very bridge when I was 
his age. 

"A little," he said. 

"Well did you know that river is the 
reason this town's in the valley?" I ques- 
tioned. "It used to be up on the hill in 
Eureka but men needed waterpower to 
run the mills. . . ." c Oo 
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Neither Winter nor Spring, 
nor at all the cruelest month, 































The Strafford farm scene below was photographed 
by R. ). Alzner; the rainbow over the Waits River 
in Bradford by David ]. ]escavage and the Shelburne 
sugaring scene and Richmond ice break up by Paul O. Boisoert. 






























RONALD ROOD WRITES ON APRIL 

A Time ofAwakening 


I t has been going on for days, even weeks. No telling, 
really, when it got started. Like a repeated sound outside 
a window as you sleep, it gradually enters your conscious- 
ness until at last you are aware of it: the whisper of a wakening 
world. 

It's a whisper as much sensed as heard. There are little 
changes in how things look and how they act. Sometimes how 
they smell, too. 

In deepest Winter the look of the land was largely black- 
gray-white, with bare twigs and branches and shadows etched 
against the snów. Now today — or did it happen yesterday? — 
there is a difference somehow. The lines are not as clearly 
drawn. 

There is a suggestion of color, for instance, as you look across 
the landscape. You cannot spot it in any one tree or shrub; it is 
too subtle for that. But the gray and black may be tinged with 
red, perhaps, or yellow or orange. Faint new life is stirring in 
buds and twigs, and their hues reflect the change. 

Even their silhouettes are altered. Elms and poplars and red 
maples, for example, seem to have larger buds than you 
remembered. New sap has entered their tissues, swelling each 
celi just a little. The furry rudiments of tomorrow's hobblebush 
leaves on their stems, the embryos of beech and shadbush in 
their pointed cradles, the stalked buds of alder appear a bit morę 
prominent. 

Ponds and swamps and streams are different. They may still 
be covered with snów, true. But here and there, the white 
mantle has dropped in as the ice beneath it collapsed. These pits 
and pockets mark the course of a waterway and dot the surface 
of a lakę. 

Sometimes the weakening ice yields to the insistence of the 
wind. It shifts a bit, opening a "lead" in the water. A ridge of ice 
appears at the lakeshore — a hint of the great thaw to come. 

Nor is the snów the same. Earlier it was fluffy or powdery 
as layer added softly upon layer. Now, long compressed from 
age and its own weight, the snów is coarser, morę granular. 
Bits of bark and flecks of dust, absorbing the sun's heat, 
melt their way into it until it becomes honeycombed. Here and 
there a bit of the honeycomb collapses with a faint tinkle as the 
sun continues its work. 

Look closely at those specks on the surface of the snów. Some 
of them are animated: spiders and caterpillars and craneflies 
and those peppery bits of bouncing life, the snowfleas or 
springtails. They've been called from their slumbers by the solar 
alarm clock. Now they make their way up from the ground 
beneath the snów. Their dark-colored bodies soak up the 
warmth of the sun as they explore the boulders and caverns of 
their ice-crystal world. 

Other insects are yawning and stretching. The bark on a 
sun-warmed tree trunk is sheltering morę than the tree. 
Beneath it, an entire insect zoo has been biding its time. Now 
the bark serves as a launching pad for cluster flies, little brown 
moths, ladybird beetles and gnats. They crawl from beneath 
their shelter and venture out into the chilly air. You learn about 
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tneir presence as the birds desert your feeder and give their 
attention to the tree bark buffet. 

Out from the recesses of a hollow tree comes a creature morę 
of the hayfields than the snowfields. This is the brown- 
purple-cream colored butterfly known as the Mourning Cloak. 
For weeks it has lain in its shelter, wings pressed back-to-back 
in a deathlike coma. Now, obeying the gentle insistence of the 
sun, it extricates itself from its bed. Spreading wings, it takes off 
over the patchwork of snów and bare earth — a bit of Summer, 
but almost two seasons early. 

The sun rides through the skies above, each daily journey 
about two minutes longer. Then, one day, those skies resound 
to the coming of the geese. Wavering like a spiderweb in a 
breeze, a V-shaped gaggle of returning honkers is often heard 
before it is seen. 

At first the distant calls are like the wind-wafted barking of 
dogs. Or they seem to be the shreds of a muffled conversation. 
Then, suddenly, you realize the identity of the sound. You raise 
your eyes upward. There is the welcome flock, often so 
incredibly high that individual members can barely be 
distinguished. 

On they go, from some mysterious southland to an equally 
unknown north. You hear their cackling as they cali, like an 
avian Paul Revere: "Wake up! Get up! Winter is over!" 

Far below, their cries are echoed by their cousins in the forests 
and fields. Ali Winter, the smaller birds have followed the same 
routine, morę or less, day after day. Now they, too, are 
changing. 

The chickadee has sensed a new urge. No longer will a mere 
chatty recitation of its name suffice. It must sing a different 
song: two high whistles, the second slightly lower than the first. 
The elear double-note lasts for only a second, but it proclaims 
the little creature's individuality. It also certifies its potential as a 
parent — even though nesting season is yet months away. 

Other birds respond to the awakening in their own manner. 
Nuthatches have visited the feeder all Winter, małe 
indistinguishable from female. Now, if you watch, the invisible 
difference between these carbon-copy birds becomes apparent. 
The małe spreads his wings at the approach of a female. She, in 
turn, may flutter and appear to beg as if she were but a baby. 
Obligingly he selects a sunflower seed and presents it to her. 

Out on a hollow tree the woodpecker feels the puli of the 
burgeoning season. Selecting a spot that resounds just right, he 
hammers it rapidly in a loud tattoo. The noise echoes through 
the snowy woods — a promise that, when mating season 
comes, he's there. And he's available. 

The restlessness extends to cities and suburbs. Pigeons desert 
the hands that feed them. They leave village Street and city 
park for an hour or two. Then they explore possible futurę 
homes beneath bridges, on fire escapes and along window 
ledges. Starlings still help themselves at your feeder, but they 
also inspect that hole up under your eaves. Then they visit the 
cavity in the dead elm down the Street where last year's brood 
got its start. 











Ronald Rood's essay on these pages will be 
included in a forthcoming book from Vermont Life, 
"Vermont for Every Season.” Publication information 
will be described in the next issue of this magazine. 


Crows leave their Winter quarters around lakeshores and 
bottomland comfields. They appear among the hills again. 

That dingy Street urchin, the house sparrow, begins to shed 
its Winter garments. A smali bit of fluff at the tip of each feather 
wears away, revealing a natty black and buff and chestnut. 

The same is true of the sparrow's distant cousin, the 
goldfinch. With the finch, the change will eventually be from 
olive drab to the sunny yellow and charcoal black of the "wild 
canary." 

The night becomes morę lively, too. Across the valley from 
each other, two great horned owls carry on a long-distance 
conversation in the moonlight. They may already have met and 
mated; owls often hatch their young while snów is still on the 
ground. Now to continue the romance — or, perhaps, as a 
warning to interlopers — they hoot and hiss and sometimes 
scream at each other over half a mile of frosty terrain. 

Sharing those same Vermont forests, a red fox trots through 
the night. Now and again it utters a throaty bark — a challenge 
or an invitation, depending on the sex of the intended listener. 
It, too, hears the cali of a new season. Sometimes, in its 
exuberance, the fox yelps and yaps its way into a farmyard. 
Sometimes it strays into the suburbs, setting off an uproar 
among the neighborhood dogs. 

There may be another cause of commotion, too. Your stately 
garbage can suddenly takes a turn for the worse. That ring- 
tailed rowdy, the raccoon, has roused from its rest. Now, with 
clever hands busy and chunky body straining, it decapitates the 
trash barrel, or uproots it entirely. Even if you don't hear the 
clatter you '11 see the results in the morning. 

Skunks yawn and stretch and leave their Winter burrows. 
Opportunists that they are, they seem to regard nearly anything 
as fair gamę: a drowsy grub or beetle, the discarded remains of 
someone's sandwich, or even the company of the opposite sex. 
Skunks are placid little creatures, but almost nightly you may 
expect a whiff of perfume from some peaceful putterer whose 
patience was pushed too far. 

Then there's the fragrance of the wood-kitty's namesake, 
the skunk cabbage. Buried a foot or so in the icy mud of a 
swamp or streamside, the plant's hidden root somehow hears 
a summons from the world above. It activates a Chemical 
laboratory in its tissues, releasing heat and energy. The 
heat warms the ground, and the intrepid plant melts its 
way to the surface. 

There the skunk cabbage stands in the late-Winter snów. Its 
pointed hood shelters a fetid-smelling flower which looks 
somewhat like a tiny ear of corn. It pours out an aroma like a 
refrigerator gone bad. Those early-rising flies and beetles crawl 
over pollen and pistil in their search for the decaying meat — 
and next year's skunk cabbages are on the way. 

Other plant pioneers emerge from the softening earth. A 
crocus blossoms in the snów. The golden pompom of a 
dandelion reflects the brilliance of our parent star, 90-odd 
million miles away. The snów recedes from lawn and garden 


and border and you see the points of tulip and narcissus and 
daffodil. They look as if they've been there all Winter. Yet you 
know there was not a sign of them when those first flakes 
drifted down last fali. 

You and I, of course, are also aware of the solar summons. We 
need no calendar to tell of the approaching season. Nor do we 
require seed catalogues, end-of-Winter sales, or mud puddles 
inviting youngsters to slosh and splash. Some indefinable 
something prompts us to get out the golf clubs, perhaps, or the 
fishing rod or tennis racket for a fond appraisal. We exhume last 
year's Summer clothing to see if we can make it do for another 
season. And this is not merely provident preparation — sińce 
when have humans been that foresighted? 

That monument to a bygone age, the convertible, appears on 
the streets. So do motorcycles, wildly dodging the icy spots and 
vaulting over frost heaves. These latter pucker-marks in the 
pavement are themselves a sign of change, rising as they do 
from the freeze-thaw-freeze cycle of a late Winter. Baseballs, 
bats and gloves come out of hibernation. Sunbathers materialize 
in lawnchairs or on porch roofs. In their annual ritual they gain 
a chill and a burn at the same time. 

The pace quickens. Those snów crystals dissolve into 
meltwater. The water drips from fallen twig and grassy 
hummock. It trickles over moss and rocks, and gathers into 
rivulets. These join to form temporary brooks. Together they 
hurry to some larger stream. 

The ice of creek and river yields to the advancing flood. 
Already weakened, it loses its grip on shoreline and boulders — 
and even on itself — as large cracks appear over its surface. It 
breaks into great chunks. Slicing over each other, hurtling along 
at a pace much faster than the mere flow of water, the chunks 
roar downstream. They burst over the banks and out into the 
fields. 

The juggernaut sweeps along, half water, half ice. It scars the 
trunks of large streamside trees or rides up over smaller ones. 
Then, in the space of a quarter hour, perhaps, it subsides. The 
ice has gone out. The stream, like the plants and animals beside 
its path, has roused itself. 

As the snów retreats the fields are already a hopeful green. A 
pussy willow blooms along the roadside. That valiant dandelion 
is joined by dozens morę; soon there will be thousands. The 
alder lets down a host of graceful golden catkins. Everywhere, it 
seems, things are greener. Buds are bigger — or they burst 
entirely. 

Now there is the ripple of a different flood. Hesitant at first, it 
will soon be a riot of action and color and song: the great 
northward tide of migrating birds. 

Here is a harbinger robin; there an optimistic grackle or 
redwing. Each, as it flies ever northward, calls to tree and rock 
and mountain: "Wake up! Get up! Spring is here!" 

And, from skunk and snowflea, crow and crocus, sunbather 
warming under a blue sky and frog chortling in the icy water, 
comes the answer: 

"All right, all right! We were awake long ago!" ^0° 
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Looking southeast toward Mount Mansfield, 
the photograph at right was taken by 
Richard Howard. Below are crocuses in Peacham 
by George Wilson, a set ter in Strafford 
by R. ]. Alzner and in East Fairfield, one boy's 
Spring exuberance by Richard Howard. 
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InFRichmond, 

it’s People Making the Difference 

By Harriet Wheatley Riggs 
Photographs by Carolyn Bates 


//Tf there's anything I can do to 
JL help," I can remember the man say- 
ing to me on the telephone, "Just holler." 
It was morę than a kind gesture. He was 
really offering his help and I appreciated 
it morę than just a little. My husband was 
in the hospital for a serious operation and 
I really was needing help from my neigh- 
bors. And I was getting it. Over and over, 
I kept hearing that welcome refrain. "If 
there's anything I can do to help. . . 
And I thought then, that's what I like 
about living in Richmond, Vt. People 
here really do care about their neighbors. 
If I had to isolate a single reason for want- 
ing to live in this smali town of about 
3,000, that was simply it. 


Richmond is in Chittenden County, on 
and offU.S. Route 2, between Burlington 
and Montpelier. The town is shaped like 
a cup or bowl, with the villages of Rich¬ 
mond and Jonesville — both part of the 
town — located in the bottom of the cup, 
hills rising all around. Residents living on 
the hills have panoramie views of the 
Green Mountain Rangę, including 
Camels Hump and Mt. Mansfield. The 
Winooski River cuts the town almost in 
half, east and west, while the Huntington 
River runs through the Southern section 
to tumbie into the Winooski at Jonesville. 

The rivers and their tributaries were 
probably what attracted the early settlers, 
for the fertile land of the Champlain Val- 


ley along the Winoosi was ideally suited 
for farming and the elevation of brooks 
and the Huntington River provided 
power to run the mills. 

The first settlers, Amos Brownson and 
John Chamberlain, came to the area in 
1775 and returned with others in 1784. 
Three years after Vermont was admitted 
into the Union, an act of legislature on 
October 27, 1794 formed the town of 
Richmond from sections of Williston, 
New Huntington and Jericho. A smali 
section of Bolton was added later. 

Richmond grew and prospered and in 
1904 it had three hotels, a high school, 
district schools, industries employing 
over 200, a sawmill and box factory, a 
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Richmond residents and friends 
gałher in front of the historie Old 
Round Church, opposite page, 
for a special outdoor seruice while 
the church is being renooated 
(photograph by Mary Claire Carroll). 
Betsy Botts, at left, and Sumner Farr, 
below, are two of many town residents 
who help give Richmond character. 




jeweler, liveryman, stationer, clothier, 
grocery storę and hardware storę. Popu- 
lation was about one thousand. 

Now in 1980, the population has tripled 
but most of the industry has disappeared. 
Richmond seems to be a quiet little town 
with a new middle school visible from the 
interstate highway. 

Its stillness is interrupted by the pene- 
trating sound of the testing of the fire 
siren every Saturday at 1 p.m. and by the 
melodious tones of the Holy Rosary 
Church's carillon, played before and after 
Masses and after funerals and weddings. 

There is no sizable industry to add its 
whistle toot, but there are smali, quiet 
ones like Harrington's which has a retail 
and nation-wide mail order business of 
cob-smoked hams and other meats, 
poultry and Vermont cheeses. Another 
outlet for food is the Richmond Co-op. It 
was the first dairy cooperative in the 
State, and has been in operation sińce 
1916. It continues shipping milk, moz- 
zarella cheese and now whey butter. 

There are about 20 dairy farms in town. 
Sumner Farr who was a town selectman 
for 19 years owns several farms and also 
has a storę which repairs and sells every- 
thing related to farming — farm machin- 
ery, milking machines, farm supplies and 


grain. The Riverside Farms operated by 
Gloria Conant and two of her sons, David 
and Kim, are open to the public as a Ver- 
mont Agricultural Host Farm. 

Winners of a special kind come from the 
home of Mickey and Ginny Cochran who 
opera te a ski area. They came to Rich¬ 
mond 20 years ago and built a ski tow in 
their back yard. Their four children — 
Marilyn, Bob, Barbara Ann and Linda — 
have all been on the U.S. Ski Team in the 
Winter Olympics. The three older ones 
were on the same team in 1972. That was 
the year Barbara Ann won a gold medal 
for the United States. The four have ac- 
cumulated over 20 national champion- 
ships. 

A town selectman and Richmond na- 
tive. Gary Bressor, recently started his 
own unique enterprise. He and his part¬ 
ner, Townsend Anderson of Duxbury, 
rescue heavy-timbered homes, built 
around 1850 or earlier, which are about to 
be torn down. They dismantle them piece 
by piece, and then reconstruct them on 
land Gary owns in Richmond. 

There are other smali businesses but 
newest on the scene are the artisans or 
hand crafters. Carrye Schenk is a wildlife 
artist and book illustrator. Tom Nagle is a 
wood and metal worker. Before coming 


to Vermont he spent two years studying 
at the National Academy of Fine Arts in 
New York City. He can repair farm ma- 
chinery but he likes the creativity of mak- 
ing metal sculptures. His neighbor. Jeb 
Bush, also works in wood and metal but 
his specialties are jack jumpers and wood 
stoves and he has been working recently 
on a metal version of his jack jumper. 
Jeb's wife, Judy is a potter. 

Kitty Kennedy gives cooking lessons to 
children and caters "Miss Kitty's Crepes" 
while she's on leave of absence from IBM 
so that she can attend Trinity College. 
Peg Montgomery is a rural mail carrier 
and makes exquisite silver jewelry and 
leather goods. Her neighbor, Carol Chir- 
iatti, fashions and sells dolls, puppets 
and stuffed animals under the name of 
"Firerobin." 

A 21-year-old entrepreneur, Mikę Le- 
mire, has his own business — "Richmond 
Upholstery." He reupholsters and re- 
conditions furniture and automotive in- 
teriors. Mikę grew up in that linę of work, 
for his father has been an upholsterer in 
nearby Williston for 25 years. 

Myrtie Hallock has been making and 
decorating cakes, especially for wed¬ 
dings, for 40 years or morę although she 
says it's still morę a hobby than a busi- 
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ness because she loves to do it. She and 
her husband Harold were given an award 
last Summer by the Beacon Light Grange 
of Richmond in recognition of their out- 
standing service to the community. 

Four craftspeople have shops in the 
business district. Hugh E. Witham and 
Agustin Herman Gonzalez are propri- 
etors of "Workers in Wood." They skill- 
fully repair and restore furniture, most of 
it fine antiques. "Repairing is the craft, 
refinishing is the art," they say. Both are 
engineers with an extensive background 
in woodworking. 

Across the road in what used to be a 
shirt factory are Betsy Bott's bakery, "Dai¬ 
ly Bread" and Lael Livak's "Sewing Sa- 
loon." Betsy sells both Wholesale and re- 
tail. She uses all fresh ingredients, cooks 
up her own fillings and barters for some 
of her produce. Her cornmeal and wheat 
and rye flours are milled from locally 
grown grain. Lael can do anything from 


putting in zippers and taking up hems to 
creating party costumes. She does soft 
sculpture and applique and enjoys sew¬ 
ing from her own original designs. An- 
other seamstress is Bonnie Moultroup. 
Her adult and children's clothes are taken 
on consignment by the "Miscellany 
Mart," upstairs over Betsy and Lael. 

The Miscellany Mart is a thrift shop 
started as a community service seven 
years ago by the Congregational Church. 
All profits go to help people in need. 

Richmond seems to have morę than its 
share of volunteers who show their con- 
cern for others. Members of the Rich¬ 
mond Rescue are on cali 24 hours a day. 
They are trained to provide first aid help 
and an ambulance to residents of 
Richmond and neighboring towns. The 
Richmond Fire Department is madę up of 
volunteers, too. 

Illnesses, deaths, fires, floods — all 
precipitate immediate offers of help. In 


the Spring of 1979, high water forced the 
evacuation of a number of homes. Al- 
though the Vermont National Guard set 
up cots with blankets in the Middle 
School, all who were evacuated found 
housing in private homes. Nineteen 
people were fed at the Congregational 
parsonage during those three days until 
the river receded and they could return to 
their homes. Food came in from all over 
the community — even food for the tem- 
porarily homeless cats. 

A recreation park, Volunteers Green, 
was named for all the people who donate 
their time to worthy causes. The park was 
started in 1976 as a Bicentennial project 
and morę than 90 men, women and chil- 
dren spent over 1,000 hours building it 
and a bandshell. Free outdoor concerts 
are presented in the bandshell each 
Summer by another group of volunteers 
— the Richmond Band. 

But the most ambitious volunteer proj- 



The "Workers in Wood" shop specializes in 
furniture repair and restoration but a building's 
restoration means work on a morę massiue 
scalę. Finał phases are scheduled this year. 
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ect ever begun in Richmond involves our 
town's most significant landmark — the 
16-sided Old Round Church. Built in 1812 
to serve as a church for five denomina- 
tions, it also served as the town meeting 
house until 1974 when selectmen reluc- 
tantly agreed that the venerable structure 
simply was no longer safe for public 
meetings. We were told it would cost 
$150,000 to restore the church and that 
amount staggered us. Even in a town 
where helping out is part of almost ev- 
eryone's daily routine, we had no idea 
how we could possibly raise that kind of 
money. 

But we started trying, and with the 
help of Paul Bruhn — who had located a 
foundation to help underwrite his ex- 
penses and who presented us with a sys- 
tematic fund-raising strategy — the resto- 
ration efforts began. First, the belfry was 
removed from the church, a delicate op- 
eration which saw the 12 -ton structure 


lifted from the top of the church by a 
crane and set gently onto a temporary 
cement foundation. It will be repaired 
and rebuilt and finally returned when the 
interior work has been completed. 

The second phase of the project began 
last Summer when work began on the 
Round Church's foundation and the third 
phase will see the attic rebuilt and the 
balcony repaired. Finally, the roof will be 
reframed and the church will be returned 
to its original use. 

How did our smali town undertake 
such a major project? First, we had help 
from federal and State grants, but almost 
as important in the effort to restore the 
church were the volunteer efforts of 
townspeople. The Richmond Historical 
Society headed the project and contacted 
the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, the National Trust 
for Historie Preservation and the Ver- 
mont Division of Historie Preservation to 


make certain each step in the restoration 
was historically accurate. 

Throughout the town, numerous fund 
raising efforts were also held. A town tal¬ 
ent show, "The Old Round Church Vari- 
eties," was produced for four consecutive 
years and other businesses and organiza- 
tions had their own fund-raising efforts. 
Visitors who have stopped at the church 
have also given donations to help in the 
restoration and hopefully by next year, 
the finał work will have been completed 
and the belfry will be carefully hoisted 
back to its original perch. 

I am surę its beli will be rung loudly that 
day. It will announce for everyone to hear 
that the people of Richmond — some 
who tracę their ancestors back to the orig¬ 
inal builders of the Old Round Church 
and others who have moved here re- 
cently — have accomplished what they 
set out to do. Once again, as always, it 
was the people. 
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The belfry of Richmond's landmark church has 
been remoued but will eoentually be returned to its 
perch. Fannlands surrounding the town, photographed 
above, are sheltered by the Green Mountains. 
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Vermont Ref lections 

A Remarkable Little 
Horse Named Dick 

WILLIAM E. WORCESTER 

The richest source of Vermont history has always been, and probably 
always will be, in the memories of łhose who Iwed it. This column 
marks thefirst in a series of reflections on life as it used to be in Ver- 
mont, written by authors who belieue —as we do — that their 
memories might prove instructioe and certainly deserue sharing. They 
will write of a country life that seems simpler than today, though they 
will remind us that it certainly was not, and ofa time in Vermont that 
can never be repeated. The first offering is from William E. Worcester 
who has spent most ofhis 92 years liuing in Thetford Hill. He writes of 
a remarkable horse he remembers from the days when he was a boy, 
growing up on his father's farm at the tum of the cen tury. 

M y father purchased the house in which I now live and 
the smali amount of land surrounding it hoping that he 
could use the land to raise some horses for the cash market. But 
a disease known as "glanders" changed those plans. It spread 
quite widely through our part of Vermont those days and the 
State proceeded to test all of the horses in the region suspected 
of carrying it. A large proportion of those animals had to be 
slaughtered leaving us with one old marę and a new, smali foal 
who, like his mother, had never been exposed to the disease. 
Their lives were spared. 

The foal, however, was a midget. No one had seen anything 
like him. He was about half the size he should have been at 
birth and it was the unanimous opinion of those dispensing 
free advice that the foal was such a miniaturę that there was no 
possibility of it ever reaching marketable size or of being any 
use on the farm. 

My father disagreed with this verdict. He thought that if the 
colt would ever have any commercial value, he was losing no 
Capital by keeping it. And it might be a playmate for his chil- 
dren. What a wonderful decision that happened to be. The colt, 
whom we named Dick, received an immense amount of petting 
and followed us around when we were working in the fields. 
He answered to his name, loved to be fed white sugar, pieces of 
apple and sweet cakes, taking them from the palms of children's 
hands and never nipping anybody. 

As he grew up, a halter was placed on Dick's head, and he 
was fastened to the shaft of a vehicle alongside his mother. He 
traveled many miles in this fashion. When it came time to break 
him, to put on the bridle and bit and use reins, we found that he 
had already absorbed all of the usual commands given to 
horses, and was extremely easy to break. Though he grew very 
slowly, by about two years of age he eventually reached about 
three-quarters the size of a normal horse, and was unusually 
strong for his age and size. Saddled, with a smali boy up, he 
dearly loved to be ridden. 

In the meantime we acquired a few cows, with no immediate 
convenient way of building a lane from the barn to the pasture. 
To get the cows to the pasture, it was necessary to drive them 
out to the road, up to the four corners, then down the 
Houghton Hill Road about a quarter of a mile to an entrance to 
the pasture. The trip down and back meant a half-mile walk, 
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and another half mile at least to get them at night. If it happened 
that they were not near the pasture bars, as was usual, the trip 
to get them might run up to a mile. Frequently Dick madę both 
trips, saving a lot of walking for the person driving the cows. 

All went very smoothly for some months. The cows learned 
the route to the pasture, stayed clumped together, and there 
were no problems. Not at first. Then one September something 
very peculiar began to happen. Or at least it seemed to me at the 
time. How can a cow, walking along the road, discern that ap- 
ples are falling from trees at least 150 feet away? Can they smell 
them, or do they hear them fali? The orchard was a remnant of 
the Clausen Nursery, and how the cows delighted in getting 
into those apples. It was quite an undertaking to get them out. 
One or two smali boys with sticks, or one boy on horseback 
could eventually accomplish the job, but it wasn't easy. 

Dick had grown used to this undertaking for two years when 
another character entered the scene. We were given a tiny 
Scotch collie puppy, just weaned, a little bundle of black and tan 
fur, who loved everybody. She had her morning and evening 
milk in the stable, knew all the cows, the cows knew her, and 
there were perfectly friendly relations. 

The next Spring when the cows returned to pasture, the 
puppy, Trixie, was a regular member of the procession, along 
with Dick and a driver. Then came September and the usual 
battle of cows and apples versus humans began to be waged. 
Trixie, less than a year old, did a lot of barking and disturbed the 
cows somewhat, but didn't manage to drive them out of the or¬ 
chard. A few weeks later, though, something different hap¬ 
pened. Some hereditary instinct popped up, and Trixie began to 
nip at the cows' legs just above the hooves. This got their im¬ 
mediate attention and she would move them, one or two at a 
time, leaving the rest of the battle to the boy on horseback. 

Then one evening both a cow and the rider of the horse got a 
surprise. Corning up behind a cow who seemed reluctant to 
move, Dick reached over and bit right on the top of her taił, just 
where it makes a turn toward the spinał column. The cow took 
off for the road on a dead run, no longer interested in the ap¬ 
ples. It seemed like a once-in-a-lifetime performance for about 
60 seconds, but then Dick proceeded to bite another cow with 
similar results. At the end of a week or ten days, every one of 
our cows had been bitten at least once, and with this help and 
Trixie nipping at their legs, the arduous and time-consuming 
job of clearing them from the orchard disappeared rapidly. Long 
before the apples were gone the problem had ceased entirely. If 
a cow, coming along the road, showed signs of heading off into 
the field toward the orchard, both the dog and the horse got into 
immediate action, and the cow proceeded to change her mind 
and go peacefully along home. 

That it could be possible for a human being to teach a horse to 
bite a cow seems incomprehensible. I madę inquiries over the 
years and never yet heard of another horse that rounded up 
cows in this way. Dick could only have learned the procedurę 
by watching Trixie and, being the clever horse he was, madę 
practical use of the acquired information. 

There is another story about Dick which I recall and although 
he remains the leading character of the tale, others include the 
vice-principal of Thetford Academy, an attractive young lady, a 
fuli moon and a beautiful sleigh. 

The young man from the Academy came to our house and 
said that he had a datę for a sleigh ride on the night of the fuli 
moon, which happened to be a night when he had no consult¬ 
ing hours at the school. The datę was contingent on his ability to 
find a horse and sleigh, and he had been advised to try us, as we 
frequently had horses that were available for hire. We promised 
him a horse and sleigh for the ride. 







On the night of the ride I was told to harness Dick and hitch 
him to the sleigh. This was a most unusual order. We had two 
horses that we regularly allowed others to drive, but it was a 
standard rule that Dick was the family horse, and except in the 
most unusual circumstances no one outside of the family was 
allowed to drive him. Dick loved to show his speed and his oc- 
casional romps were greatly appreciated by the family when we 
were his passengers. But this young man was a new driver, 
brought up in the city with no knowledge of horses or other 
farm animals. Though he had a lot of ability, madę his letter in 
three sports at the university and was an able teacher, handling 
a horse was a new experience to him. 

After being hitched to the sleigh, Dick walked out of the 
dooryard at the speed of a plowhorse, stopping at the exit for 
instructions as to whether he was to go down or up the hill. A 
little pressure on the reins turned him up and again at the four 
corners turned him south towards the village Street and Union 
Village. He then speeded up to a fairly brisk trot, but at the end 
of the village he turned on fuli speed for one of his famous 
romps. The driver was totally unprepared. He held onto the 
reins with both hands and pulled as hard as he could but got no 
reaction whatever. 

When the young man returned the horse later that evening, 
he admitted that he had been extremely frightened. Which ditch 
he was going to land in was impossible to guess. However, to 
his great surprise, when he came to the steep pitch going down 
to the bridge at Union Village the high speed suddenly stopped. 
Dick slowed to a trot down to the bridge, which at that time was 
covered and unlighted. On reaching the bridge the horse 
dropped down to a slow walk, then turned to the left, pro- 
ceeded through the first part of Union Village and with a slight 
touch of the reins, turned into the driveway of the house where 
the guest for the evening lived. The horse proceeded right up to 
the hitching post and stopped. 

The guest, the young lady of the story, came out, was duły 
tucked into the big fur robes that went with the sleigh, and the 
driver walked around to the right-hand side of the sleigh. He 
was about to pick up the reins when she said to him: "Wind the 
reins around the whip socket." 

"What!" was his amazed response. "You don't know what 
sort of horse this is. He had me scared to death." 

The request was repeated. "Please wind the reins around the 
whip socket." 

Reluctantly the request was granted. Then came the only di- 


rection given to the horse for the entire ride. "Back up, Dick," 
she said. Dick backed up a few steps, to give room to turn the 
sleigh without hitting any obstructions, two clucks had him 
walk to the middle of the road, where he turned left and pro¬ 
ceeded at a speed varying from a walk to a slow trot. About a 
quarter of a mile down towards Norwich, there's a secondary 
road that comes in from the right, known as the Beaver 
Meadows Road. When that road was reached, Dick calmly 
turned into it, walked up the long steep hill, and proceeded to 
keep on at a slight variation between a trot and a walk, until he 
reached a point that must have been close to where Strafford, 
Thetford and Norwich come together. I've never driven the 
road, but from the account of the speed and the time involved, it 
must have been some eight miles and extended into one of 
those three towns. 

Finally, reaching a farmhouse where there was a circular drive 
from the front of the house to the barn and back to the road, 
Dick, with no instructions whatever and no touch on the reins, 
slowly walked around that circle and proceeded back to where 
the Beaver Meadow Road again joined the road from Union Vil- 
lage to Norwich. There he turned left, and a quarter of a mile 
further on, turned right, into the driveway of the house where 
the walk had started, went up to the hitching post and stopped. 
After "good nights," and the door to the house was closed, two 
morę words were added to the instructions of this three-hour 
ride. "Back up." Dick backed up until he had room enough to 
safely elear obstructions, turned right and started for home. 

Here the driver foolishly picked up the reins. If he had left 
them wrapped around the whip socket, undoubtedly he would 
have arrived home morę safely and as quickly as he did by try- 
ing to drive. Holding the reins, he had the same sort of high- 
speed wild ride as he had on the outgoing trip. 

When he reported the trip to me as I was putting the horse in 
the barn, he said he thought that technically he'd been driving a 
runaway horse, sińce he had absolutely no control over his 
route or speed. Certainly he had never ridden so fast behind a 
horse: I suspected he hoped he never would again. 

Now when you're going on a moonlight ride, by yourself or 
with company, you want to stay out of the valleys. The high 
banks along the valley roads shut off a large part of the horizon, 
and you only get a view of part of the heavens. At the speed at 
which this ride was taken, in high country, where the fuli 
moon, the stars and constellations were at their best, several of 
the White Mountains and one or morę of the Green Mountains 
as well as many of the foothills shining in fuli glory, such a trip, 
whether designed by a human or a horse would be almost im¬ 
possible to equal. When you add a seatmate in the sleigh, a de- 
lightful and discerning young lady who shares with you all the 
beauties of this trip, you can omit the word "almost." 

How it happened that this particular horse madę this trip has 
been a puzzle to me for many years. I never inquired from my 
father or my brothers, who gave me the instructions to hitch 
Dick to the sleigh, why the family rule was broken. 

Only recently has it occurred to me that the answer was very 
simple. Obviously the young lady knew the route, and the only 
way she and Dick could both learn it would have been if one or 
the other of my brothers also knew the route. At the Thetford 
Hill church there was a choir practice every Thursday night, and 
this young lady always attended. She was the leading soprano 
in the choir. Could it be that, at the end of choir practice, there 
had been some pleading? "Wouldn't it be possible to break your 
rule just this once and let us have Dick for that sleigh ride? 
Wouldn't it? Please?" 

An answer of, "Yes," must have been what madę this whole 
story possible. c & 
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A Place 
Tb Grow Old 


V ermont, as has been said many morę times 
than once, is home to about half a million 
people and a would-be home — an idealized and 
fantasied home — for millions morę. Certain 
presumptions are madę about the State, some morę 
based on fact than others, that surround the mere 
utterance of the word. Vermont. Tranquil, slow of 
pace, rich with tradition and promises of the way 
things were. Vermont. An escape from the frenzy. A 
place where grandparents still live. A place to retire, 
to grow old in peace and gentleness. 

But where must the fantasy be separated from the 
facts? What is it about Vermont that is genuine and 
what has been heightened to hyperbole? And par- 
ticularly, because Vermont is seen so often as a 
haven to be enjoyed after the morę pressing de- 
mands of a lifetime have been met, what kind of 
place is it to grow old? It is known that Vermont has 
a higher percentage than most States — certainly 
most northern States — of residents over the age of 
65. But have these people returned, chosen to stay, 
or been unable to leave? What is it really like to grow 
old in Vermont? 

Obviously, there is no definitive answer to the 


question, for the old comprise a population group 
most individually divergent of all. But in preparing 
this special section on the elderly, Vermonł Life dis- 
covered that certain generalizations can be madę 
that apply to a considerable number of older Ver- 
monters. We already knew that the state's Winters 
are cold and long and Springs are short and wel- 
come. But through interviews, research and even a 
poll (see page 35), we rediscovered something about 
the Vermont character. A part of the state's collec- 
tive personality leads most people to accept their el- 
ders as they are. And a part of the rural mystique of 
Vermont is translated into accepting responsibility 
for the elderly, when that responsibility is called for, 
even in hard times. Older Vermonters tend to shun 
the euphemisms which would find them enjoying 
their "golden years," but they embrace the respect 
they receive as individuals, or, as the old law reads, 
as freemen. 

On the following pages, Vermont Life examines 
what growing old in the State means to some of its 
citizens, what some of the options are for the elderly 
and how some urban-based concepts are madę to 
work in this particular part of the world. 
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Faire Edwards, the author of the following 
article on the elderly in Vermont is a 68- 
year-old, self-proclaimed and widely recog- 
nized social actwist for older Vermonters. A 
registered lobbiest, she is oolunteer publicist 
and legislatwe committee chairman of the 
Vermont State Council of Senior Citizens and 
chairman of the Committee on Aging of the 
Vermont Ecumenical Council. 

V ermont has a long tradition of do- 
ing what it can for the elderly. It was 
one of the first States to implement social 
legislation passed by the Congress under 
the New Deal in the 30s. Morę recently, 
the State had the legał mechanism ready 
for taking advantage of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act. It was prompt to carry out pro- 
visions for meals service and quick to set 
up the Area Agencies on Aging to pro- 
vide services throughout the state. With- 
out any public pressure, Vermont law- 
makers determined that the federal Sup- 
plementary Security Income provisions 
were inadequate and they were supple- 
mented by State aid. 

Working on grants furnished through 
the Vermont Office on Aging, meals are 
served at 83 Vermont locations at least 
once a week, offering opportunities for 
fellowship and information along with 
the noonday dinner. The five area agen¬ 
cies also provide outreach, counseling 
and help in getting whatever services are 
available to the elderly in Vermont. 

In many places, a variety of senior 
Citizen centers have provided warmth. 


friendliness and varied activities. Some 
are full-time, some have municipal 
financing and some receive federal help. 
Others are completely independent. Each 
center and area attempts to offer the 
programs and services which its people 
consider the most needed including legał 
services and nursing home ombudsmen. 
Ali in all, we think Vermont is well ahead 
of other, morę prosperous States, in its 
treatment of the elderly. 

One example is the Green Mountain 
Passport. Voted by a recent legislature, it 
admits its holder to State parks and his¬ 
torie sites for free. The card is available 
from the resident's town clerk and serves 
as a handy identification. 

When asked whether they thought 
Vermont was a good place in which to 
grow old, a majority of the sampling an- 
swered yes. (See opposite page.) "The 
greatest country outside of Ireland," said 
one respondant. 'Tve been to many 
places but Tm always happy to get back." 
"I like the four seasons and the clean air," 
said another and still others told us about 
the virtues of their own home towns. 
Make no mistake: older Vermonters love 
their State and have a deep appreciation 
of its beauty. And considering the 
amount of arthritis many of us have, and 
the threat of icy walkways and high fuel 
bills, we prove our love. Annually. We 
take a careful stance, peer out through 
our trifocals, and approve of what we see. 

Older Vermonters join together 
at centers, in lobbying efforts and 
sometimes at a town fair, as photographed 
in Danuille by the Yermont Travel Division. 


And we seem to thrive in our lifestyles. 
Nancy Goodrich, director of the Senior 
Volunteers Program in Burlington, told 
me that morę than half of her volunteers 
have some health problems. "But they 
keep on doing what they are committed 
to," she says. "They are models for any- 
body." 

Many good things have happened to 
those of us who reminisce about being 
sixty. Various organizations, town, cities, 
churches and private builders have be- 
come involved in developing housing for 
older people. For someone who has lived 
in his — or morę probably, her — home 
for many years, it's very difficult to give 
up the old house wihout seeing where a 
new home place is and what it looks like. 
When there is a friendly and pleasant 
place to go to, it is a lot easier to leave 
those old and lovely memories. 

Some of the new housing in Vermont is 
as innovative as it is inviting. The old ar- 
mory in Bellows Falls, remodeled and ex- 
panded, has been turned into apart- 
ments that overlook the valley. St. PauFs 
CathedraFs big place at Three Cathedral 
Square, where the common rooms have 
views of Lakę Champlain and the 
Adirondacks, also has solar water heat- 
ing. The new senior housing in 
Montpelier, that once was an old sawmill 
machinery factory, has great imagination 
in its new form. The smali Marigold 
Apartments in Lyndonville were one of 
the first constructed in the State to fit to a 
less ambitious scalę but morę are being 
developed regularly. 

Different people enjoy different plea- 
sures. One person's bingo is another per¬ 
son^ boredom and many retirees find 
their enjoyment without belonging to a 
club or visiting a center. Others, living in 
smali quarters, really appreciate the sew- 
ing or craft facilities when a center is 
nearby. 

In addition, senior citizens in Vermont 
have joined together to lobby for bills we 
consider important, including the budget- 
ing of the Office on Aging and a generic 
drugs bill. The lobbying was successful. 

By no means does every town in Yer¬ 
mont provide everything for its elderly 
residents. That probably isn't possible. 
But there are a lot of libraries (which can 
enhance their own collections by borrow- 
ing from the State library), garden clubs, 
sportsmen's clubs, fraternal organiza¬ 
tions, Extension Service offices, plenty of 
auctions in season, craft centers both 
within and apart from senior centers, 
musie to hear or take part in, and some 
wonderful museums (most notably in 
Bennington and Shelburne). You'11 find 
us older people at any and all of these. 
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And I wonder what some churches 
would do without their old ladies — 
wonderful women who sew miles of 
seams for Church World Service projects. 
That's in addition to the things they sew 
for their grandchildren and all those gifts 
for the church bazaar. 

Vermont offers conveniences for the 
elderly. There is something about a Ver- 
mont village that has to be experienced to 
be fully understood. Aside from their 
friendliness, they are so gloriously con- 
venient. From my own apartment in Wa- 
terbury Village, I can walk across the 
Street for my choice of State or metropoli- 
tan newspapers. Up the Street is the drug 
storę, a bus station, a clothing storę and 
my church. A market is also nearby, as is 
the train station. The time I save just get- 
ting from place to place is wonderful. 

Many of the older homes which linę vil- 
lage streets have been madę over into 
apartments. It's pleasant to live in a place 
that has its own sense of time, with the 
modern additions of an excellent, all- 
volunteer ambulance service, a good 
Home Health Agency, and fire and police 
protection. 

Recently, the University of Vermont 
Medical College was awarded one of only 
seven grants in the country for geriatrie 
medical curriculum study. The university 
should become a pioneer in the field. We 
hope they'11 help us be active longer. A 
group of 35 medical students volunteered 
last year to assist in the curriculum de- 
velopment and were excited to discover 
that old people, despite chronic ill- 
nesses, could learn to live — really live. 
(We knew it all the time.) Operating with 
a $172,000 grant for four years, the UVM 
Medical College can vitalize medical care 
for patients throughout the State. 

A few years ago, the Committee on 
Aging of the Vermont Ecumenical Coun- 
cil and Bibie Society was challenged by a 
legislator to "come up with some ways 
that will hołd down the numbers and 
costs of older patients who end up in 
nursing homes." Since Medicaid for in- 
termediate care nursing homes is one of 
the greatest budget items in the whole 
Agency of Humań Services budget, his 
was both a humane and cost-conscious 
request. 

Working for the Committee, Rita 
Barnes — then a student intern — wrote a 
report titled "In the Wrong Place." She 
pointed out that sometimes institutionali- 
zation might be avoided, but that the 
prevention might need to take place years 
before the patient would become depen¬ 
dent. Among the alternatives she 
suggested were morę senior housing in- 
cluding some congregate housing (with 


meals served and some other services not 
generally provided in apartments), better 
hospital discharge planning, morę fund- 
ing of Home Health (Visiting Nurse) serv- 
ices and a variety of other recom- 
mendations. Centers like Project Inde- 
pendence (see page 37) were also among 
her suggestions. 

Encouraged by the inereased interest in 
housing, the CounciPs Committee on 
Aging is still working on other remedies 
Rita Barnes proposed. Believing that sus- 
taining the human spirit is a key to vital 
old age, it is also undertaking seminars 
for clergy and concerned laity on "Minis- 
try and the Aging," designed to prevent 
the "death of the spirit" too often seen in 
people living in nursing homes. 

Actually, Vermont is not really afflicted 
with the "tender, loving greed" variety of 
facility. We have many conscientious 
nursing home and community care op- 
erators as well as concerned physicians 
and the ombudsman program. What's 
morę, the Vermont Professional Stan- 
dards Review Organization is directed to 
insure that Medicare and Medicaid pa¬ 
tients receive appropriate care in both 
hospitals and nursing homes. Friendly 
yisitors, like the R.S.V.P. volunteers, are 
encouraged to talk with the ombudsman 
if they see a problem. 

So far, I have not said anything about 
how older Vermonters are actually integ- 
rated into the communities in which they 
live. I should offer a word of caution. If 
you plan to retire and have any skills that 


might be detected, watch out! We'll get 
you and put you to work. We will also 
show you a lot of retirees who are as busy 
and enthusiastic as they have ever been. 
Maybe busier. 

Some serve in unpaid or underpaid 
jobs in town government. One retired 
educator figured out his pay for assorted 
duties is something like 25 cents an hour. 
Retired people are the only ones who can 
do their volunteer work during business 
hours, when many things have to be 
done. Retired Senior Volunteers now do- 
nate their time at a ratę of 217,990 
person-hours per year in community 
service in Vermont. Many committees 
and boards are helped by retired people: 
they are often the only ones who have the 
time, and their contributions are enor- 
mous. 

In addition, there are people over age 
65 who still continue to hołd jobs. Now 
that national legislation against manda- 
tory retirement is in effect, we expect to 
see morę workers stay at their jobs. There 
is a bill in the Vermont legislature for- 
bidding discrimination against otherwise 
qualified workers solely on the basis of 
age or handicap. The rest of the popula- 
tion can't afford to have all of us idled by 
discrimination. We have too much to of¬ 
fer. Some of us can do morę than others 
but most of us have the capacity to be part 
of our communities, bearers of remem- 
bered history, carriers of tradition. And 
in addition to its beauty, Vermont has 
some very fine traditions to transmit. 


We Asked and They Told Us 

Vermont Life recently conducted a survey of men and women attending an 
Executive Council meeting of the Vermont Senior Citizens at Lyndonville. Both 
culturally and economically, the group provided a balanced cross-section of the 
older population. The only constant factor was their common interest in senior 
citizens club activities. Here is what we discovered after polling 97 people: 

They had lived in their present places for an average of 36 years. Seventy- 
three were native Vermonters, 16 had been living in the State for morę than ten 
years and eight described themselves as newcomers. When asked if they would 
prefer living somewhere other than Vermont, four persons said they would, 
three were uncertain and 90 answered "no." When asked if they thought Ver- 
mont was a good place in which to grow old, 90 said "yes" and the remaining 
seven were uncertain, said "no," or gave no response. 

Here is some of what they also said: 

"In any Vermont village, our everyday contacts are friendly and personal, not 
tinted with the ageism that one so often encounters in other settings." 

"The post office, storę, church and friends are all near." 

"People are considerate of each other — not just the old. Retirees are part of 
the community." 

"Elders are respected and the programs are operated in a humanistic and 
common sense fashion." 

"Its serenity, beauty and abundance of good things make Vermont an Eden." 

"I just haven't seen any place I like better." 
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leuels of care, including a nursing 
home, retirement residences and an 
apartment project. It is sponsored by 
the Advent Christian General 
Conference of America, e co 



HOUSING for the elderly in Vermont takes many forms. Burlington's 
ten-story Cathedral Scjuare, partially financed by the U.S. 

Department of Housing and Urban Affairs and sponsored by the 
Episcopal Cathedral of Saint Paul, 
features spectacular views of 
Lakę Champlain, solar heating for the 
hot water system and complete 
social seruices for the residents 
of 100 housing units. 

Vernon Green (pictured at right), 
opened in Vernon in 1920 with 
new facilities added in 1972, is a 
total retirement center with all 
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The name of this Barre center 
for the elderly and handicapped 
says everything ahout its purpose. 

Project 

Independence 

By Rita Barnes 

Photographs by Richard Howard 
and Nakki Goranin 


The project is housed in 
a basement in Barre 
but spills outdoors at 
almost every opportunity. 





//T A7e have an 80-year-old lady 
V V who plays wiffle bali. She can do 
it because no one tells her she can't," says 
Winston Smith, a 27-year-old paraplegic. 
He's the chief fund raiser at Barre's Proj¬ 
ect Independence, the first adult day ac- 
tivities program for the elderly and hand¬ 
icapped in Vermont. Smith is a member 
of the Project's executive board. And 
until recently, he was one of the Project's 
clients as well. 

"Before I came here I was doing liter- 
ally nothing," says Smith. He was with 
the program for two years, then became a 
CETA worker there, and found his own 
apartment to go along with his new job. 

Project Independence — PI, as it's 
known to its 70 clients and its core of 
supporters and friends — is quietly re- 
shaping ideas about what it means to be 
elderly or handicapped in Vermont. The 
project opened in 1975, led by an ex- 
traordinarily tranquil but effective admin¬ 
istrator named Lindsay 0'Neill, who has 
won the faith and praise from former 
mental patients, State and national 
officials, families, and people who 
thought they'd be spending the rest of 










Lindsay 0'Neill, administrator of Project Independence, 
appears below with Inez Edwards, tatę of Middlesex, one 
of the Project's best-loved participants. Opposite page, 
Richard Nye hones new skills wbite recaning an old rocking chair. 



their lives in nursing homes. Instead of 
being institutionalized, former invalids 
are debating current events and going out 
to dinner. And playing wiffle bali. 

An adult day program is a place where 
frail elderly and other disabled adults can 
socialize, eat meals, work and recreate 
during the daytime, and then go home at 
night. Other services, such as counselling 
and therapy, are provided when they're 
needed. The basie idea is to support and 
stimulate day-to-day functioning; to help 
people to lead productive, normal lives in 
the face of physical infirmities. Day pro- 
grams were developed in Great Britain 
and northern Europę in the 1950s, and 
have started to spread through this 
country only within the past five years. 

In Barre, the idea has become so 
couched in normality and productivity 
that Project Independence has become 
something of a social center in town. In 
the past year, PI has been the location (or 
coordinator) for a wedding, a dinner 
dance, and the creation of a variety storę. 
This is in addition to handling all the 
regular services of a social service center 
for the disabled. 

The Project is inconspicuously housed 
in the basement of Washington Apart- 
ments, an apartment building for 
moderate-income elderly. There is a smali 
sign outside announcing the Project's 
presence, but you have to be looking for 
it. I first arrived, on short notice, one 
morning in April. I was back from a year 
in Scandinavia studying its services for 
the elderly, and I wanted to see how a 
day program worked in a place I knew. 
On my first visit and on all my following 
visits, I found that no Staff member 
lingered behind the door to see what I 
wanted. I was a visitor, and I was ac- 
knowledged, but never led. 

I walked through the unadorned din- 
ing room, which is painted a light shade 
of salmon. The room sports several prom¬ 
inent vertical support beams, which are 
about three feet in diameter and are 
planted at regular intervals through the 
center of the room. They don't create a 
feeling of open space. But while studies 
pile up on the adverse psychological ef- 
fects of this kind of architecture, PI 
doesn't mind the poles. "They're good to 
lean on," an old man tells me, demon- 
strating. 

In the big kitchen, there were eight 
people involved in a crisscross of conver- 
sations, wiping dishes, and picking out 
fabric for a dress. Who was staff and who 
was not? It wasn't easy to tell. I learned 
later that PI participants often aren't surę 
themselves who is a "client" and who is 
not, sińce upkeep of the center is 


cooperative. Everyone vacuums, answers 
the phones, and dusts (including visitors, 
who are also wholly and unceremoni- 
ously accepted into any egg-salad- 
sandwich-making effort). 

Lindsay 0'Neill, who still heads PI, is a 
serene woman with long, prematurely 
silver hair and large blue eyes. She moves 
slowly and deliberately, and looks lei- 
surely even when she is under stress. In 
the midst of an interview, Mildred Noble, 
the activities director, interrupts. "Excuse 
me Lindsay, can you take care of that to- 
day?" she asks, with no further explana- 
tion. Lindsay cues in immediately, accus- 
tomed to juggling six things at once. 
"Yes, we're going to do it this afternoon," 
she replies, and returns easily to our con- 
versation. I never found out exactly what 
"that" was. But after lunch, on the Street 
outside the center, she handles four situ- 
ations in the space of a błock: she signs a 
check, consults with the nursing home 
ombudsman (whom she flags down as he 
rides by on his motorcycle), answers my 


questions, and counsels a participant. 

One of the reasons PI succeeds is 
Lindsay's belief that everyone who comes 
through the door wants to — and can — 
do something. There are discussions 
which Lindsay calls "dream sessions" in 
which everyone is invited to tell what 
they'd really like to do, however outrage- 
ous or normal. "I don't care if they're 90, 
when they come here we ask them what 
they want to do with their lives. Then we 
work toward that," she says. Lindsay 
seems to start by assuming that 
infirmities have stood in the way of rec- 
ognizing the human being behind the ill- 
ness. What PI offers is a chance for the 
individual to emerge from behind his 
disorders: to work, to show personality, 
and to be responsible for himself. 

For many, the goal is to live on their 
own. A 74-year-old woman who had 
never learned to read or write revealed 
that she wanted to earn money for the 
first time in her life. Now she cleans 
house for a tenant in Washington Apart- 
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ments. Not a modest achievement, con- 
sidering that she had been living in a rigid 
custodial care home before she came to 
PI. After a few months on the job she de- 
cided to move out and find other living 
quarters where she'd have morę freedom. 

"Everyone is so different about what 
they want," Lindsay tells me. "One man 
in his 70s wanted a girlfriend. He's here 
two or three times a week now, and he'll 
probably find one." What happens if 
someone's wishes are too far-fetched? 
Lindsay smiles. "We use a little reality 
orientation if necessary. If something is 
really not possible, we talk about what is. 
Say, not water skiing, but going on a 
speedboat." Sometimes it's a matter of 
finding out why a person wants to do 
something, and then satisfying that un- 
derlying urge. Snowmobiles, for exam- 
ple, have been a great consolation for the 
frustrated speed demon at PI. 

Many of these diverse personal goals 
are being used at Pandora's Box, the storę 
that was conceived and opened a few 
blocks from the program's headquarters. 
It is the characteristically direct answer to 
some clients' needs for vocational educa- 
tion, a market for the carpentry and crafts 
they produce in voluminous quantities, 
and a source of income. There are no 
salaries at Pandora's Box, sińce it would 
cause employees to lose their Social Se¬ 
curity benefits. Instead, profits pay for 
group trips and picnics. According to 
j! Mildred Noble, there are those who 
would like to run a storę on wheels even- 
tually to service nursing home patients. 

Pandora's Box has two display Win¬ 
dows, one on each side of the entrance. 
One of the Windows is decorated by a re- 
tired window dresser; the other is the 
domain of younger people. Learning this 
madę me wonder if there are intergener- 
ational conflicts at PI. "The age span 
makes things morę interesting," says 
l Lindsay. "After all, if it weren't for the 
kids, we never would have had disco les- 
sons." 

The unusual degree to which PI has 
allured supporters of all ages is a function 
of its enthusiasm for growing. Trying 
something new isn't so threatening if you 
know that debate and very new ideas 
aren't just all right — they're healthy and, 
if you look at PI's example, they're often 
practical. 

Work is a mainstay of the program. "I 
want to stress that these are not your 
healthy, vigorous senior Citizen types," 
says Lindsay adamantly. "We emphasize 
people working, doing whatever they can 
do: folding napkins, singing, emptying 
the garbage. People need to make deci- 
sions for themselves in order to have a 


good self-image." When a woman broke 
her ankle recently and was told at the 
hospital that she'd have to go back to a 
nursing home, she proceeded to tell her 
doctor that she was going home, and that 
she knew she was eligible for visiting 
nurse service. PI could deliver her meals. 

"I have seen people in exactly the same 
condition (as the people at PI) in institu- 
tions," says Sister Elizabeth Candon, 
former president of Burlington's Trinity 
College and now head of the state's 
Agency of Humań Services. "But there is 
a sense of joy and a sense of concern for 
each other at Project Independence." 

On the basis of the Barre center's prog- 
ress, Vermont is funding two morę adult 
day programs, located in Bennington and 
Middlebury. Neither town wants to du- 
plicate the Barre PI; they are tailoring 
their approaches according to what their 
clients need. In the vernacular of the so¬ 
cial Sciences there are two "models" for 
adult day centers: medical and social. 
Bennington plans to use some of both. 
Middlebury is offering some physical 
therapy and health care because of the 
sparsity of medical facilities in Addison 
County. Ann Ginevan, director of PI II in 
Middlebury, points out that they are 
meeting clients from a variety of back- 
grounds. "Our project includes some 
people who were farmers and farmers' 
wives who have never before had a lot of 
spare time; it's completely foreign to 
them. We try to provide an extension of 
their lifestyles. They've never had a 
chance to get out and kick up their 
heels." 

Case histories of participants describe 
people who, for reasons ranging from 
heart attacks to prolonged boredom, had 
been institutionalized and had not been 
model patients in the past. "Their records 
are incredible," exclaims Lindsay. 
"Maybe they did that stuff before, but 
they surę haven't done it here! It's partly 
peer pressure." Some had been living in 
institutions for so long, she points out, 
that they were not conscious of accept- 
able patterns of behavior. 

"Senile dementia" is a term which 
crops up in the past of older PI members. 
Often it is a misnomer; senile dementia is 
not the common fate that the disease is 
popularly thought to be. Robert Butler, 
director of the National Institute on Ag- 
ing, has shown that patients diagnosed as 
senile are often reacting to environmental 
factors such as isolation, or to being 
treated like a child for too long. 

It's come to the point where the group 
at PI derives its energy from participants 
morę than it does from external sources. 
"That's Irene Rogers and Richard Nye," 


someone tells me, indicating an elderly 
couple in the hallway. "He wanted to 
learn to cane his rocking chair, so she's 
teaching him. Those two have a blast to- 
gether." Mrs. Rogers once taught chair 
caning to a young man whose leg was 
amputated after a motorcycle accident. 
He needed to learn a trade, and has sińce 
gone on to refinishing furniture. 

Michael Gruteke, 22, left the program 
last fali to study science and Communica¬ 
tions at UVM. He hopes to become a 
speech therapist. Because he has cerebral 
palsy, Michael is confined to a wheel- 
chair. Leaving Barre is a major gradua- 
tion. There are other success stories 
which sound less radical, but which rep- 
resent major personal breakthroughs. 
One day in the dining room, for instance, 
I encountered Eliza, a miniscule white- 
haired lady in the process of winning her 
third poker gamę in a row. "A few 
months ago, she never played," one of 
her friends told me. "She's so shy." The 
gamę was getting heated. "It's your 
turn," someone reminded her. "You're 
called." Eliza smiled benignly, showed a 
fuli house, and gathered in the kitty. <^Oo 
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Vermont has a generous share ofolder residents who continue to make valued 
contributions to the communities in which they Iwe. Here are some of them: 


ORA AND 
STERLING WEED 


Sterling and Ora Weed of Saint Albans 
and Enosburg Falls respectively, are 
genuine and unaffected men, brothers 
who have madę musie a part of their 
lives and brought that musie into the 
lives of countless Vermonters. Sterling 
is the talkative one. "We play swing 
and dance musie," he says, noting that 
the orchestra he and his brother play 
for is booked through this year for 
weddings, dances, parties and con- 
certs. 

Sterling, 79, had his first profes- 
sional job playing in a band that ac- 
companied silent movies. He was still 
in high school then but he didn't give 
up his musie when movies started 
providing their own. He simply took 
over management of the family band, 
the Weed Imperial Orchestra, and has 
guided it through ups and downs for 
the past 50 years. 

As if the orchestra was not enough 


to keep Sterling busy — and it was, 
despite some dry spells in the fifties 
and sixties — he taught at St. Albans 
and Fairfax high schools for nearly 33 
years. 

Sterling's older brother Ora is the 
quiet one, though he can occasionally 
be coaxed to do some singing or 
square dance calling when the or¬ 
chestra is performing. A life-long 
farmer. Ora at 88 years of age still 
considers his musie mostly a hobby, 
though his trombone is an important 
element in the orchestra's sound. 

The Weed Imperial Orchestra got 
some unexpected help when the ven- 
erable Enosburg Opera House was re- 
cently refurbished. In order to get 
people inside the revitalized building, 
some dances were planned and the 
Weeds were asked to provide the 
musie. 

Since that time, Sterling says they 


have morę business than they can 
handle and keep a fuli Schedule which 
takes them throughout Vermont. "It 
keeps us out of mischief," he says un- 
convincingly. Helping him stay out 
also is the Ensoburg Village Band 
which he directs and the students to 
whom he gives piano and band in¬ 
strument lessons. He also occasionally 
tunes and repairs pianos. 

Ora, the family historian, notes that 
musie has always been a part of the 
Weed elan, from his father and grand- 
father who both played the fiddle 
down to his brothers and himself. 

Sterling looks back over the years of 
teaching, playing and travelling with 
the orchestra and likes what he sees. 
"We had the best time anybody could 
have in his life. We lived through lots 
of things — the Depression and the 
War — but we always got along all 
right." 

Ora is slightly morę succinct. "Ver- 
mont's my choice: they can have the 
rest." — Sue Marden 
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GERTRUDĘ 

TEACHOUT 

Multiple retiree Gertrudę Teachout of 
Lyndonville has retired three times but 
nonę of them seem to stick. Her life 
has been a continuum with each part 
blending with and enriching the 
others. She has always been interested 
in what goes on around her and in the 
people whose lives she has touched, 
but her interests go well beyond what 
is immediately visable. 

Now, in what may be her last re- 
tirement, she still finds herself looking 
forward. And her first career is an im- 
portant part of her current one. It has 
to do with mothering. Gertrudę and 
Philetus Teachout had six children 
who, in tum, produced 17 grandchil- 
dren and 18 great grandchildren. 
While the first group was growing up, 
their petite, russet-haired mother gave 
piano lessons in her home and at- 
tended Lyndon State College where 
she earned her teaching certificate. 

Then came the second career: she 
enjoyed the challenge of one-room 
schools and taught for years in 


multi-graded classrooms. When it be- 
came time to retire from teaching, a 
third career beckoned. She was asked 
to tutor special students and madę the 
necessary adjustments, figuring out 
what each one could and could not do, 
and conducting her lessons accord- 
ingly. 

Meanwhile, she couldn't help notic- 
ing an empty house near her home 
that seemed to be begging for a pur- 
pose, a use. Why couldn't it be turned 
into a Senior Center, she wondered? 
Lyndonville needed a place where 
older people of the community could 
get together. She got things and 
people organized, raised some funds 
(though she accepted very little State 
or federal money) and founded the 
Lyndon Area Senior Activity Center. 

It was time for career number four. 
"Teach," as she is now nicknamed, 
became the full-time director of the 
Center, a position she filled for ten 
years without remuneration. During 
that time, not only did the Center run 
as a model of its kind, but its director 
was honored in many ways. The very 
day she had to preside over the Con- 


vention of the Vermont Council of 
Senior Citizens, the Vermont Retired 
Teachers Association was naming her 
"Retired Teacher of the Year." (Fortu- 
nately, both events were held in the 
city of Burlington and she was able to 
skip from one meeting to the other.) 
She has also been named Vermont's 
Senior Citizen of the Year. 

While working as the director of the 
Center, she marshalled support for a 
new Senior Housing Project — the 
Marigold Apartments — built behind 
the center. After her husband's death, 
she moved into one of the units. 

Recently, Teach suffered what she 
calls a "mini-stroke" and now goes 
about with a no-nonsense cane. But it 
slows her only slightly. She wrote a 
job description for the volunteer posi¬ 
tion of Center director and actually 
had several interested applicants. 
That's leadership! 

Gertrudę Teachout has had four 
careers but only retired three times. As 
the many pictures of her family mem- 
bers clearly show, a mother never fully 
retires. She just grows and moves her 
skills and experiences into other chan- 
ne ^ s - — Faire Edwards 
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MARIOM 

HASTIMOS 

There are two things Marion Hastings 
hasn't done that she wishes she'd 
learned: how to drive a car and how to 
cut grass with a hand scythe. 

As she relates this, she is sitting in 
the living room of her Brownsville 
house, the home she and her husband 
Clyde, bought at an auction in 1917. 
The walls are fuli of her paintings and 
her real estate licenses, and the tables 
and stands hołd the paint brushes, 
ballpoint pens and scotch tape and 
photographs — all the accoutrements 
of a life centered in that house. 

'Tm sort of retired now. I do the 
looking on/' says Marion, who is 82, 
sitting in a rocker, wearing a lavendar 
dress and white shoes. Every time a 
car goes by, which isn't often, she 
turns instinctively to see who it is — 
a habit of living 63 years by the side of 
a road. 

Local people know Marion Hastings 
because of her work with the Grange, 
her paintings and her living room real 
estate office. The Grange has almost 
always been part of her life (for 52 
years she has been making baskets 
and hats for the Home Demonstration 
Club) but the painting and real estate 
business came after two children were 
grown. The newer interests work to- 
gether. With an anthropologist's eye 
for the real estate customer, Marion 
has sold most of her paintings by put- 
ting them in her living room. "I like to 
see what interests one and what in¬ 
terests another," she says. "A lot of 
out-of-staters come in." Then she 
quotes her favorite New York- 
dentist-vacation-home-seeker-art 
connoisseur story. When she asked if 
he had trouble finding M. E. Hastings 
Realty, in reference to her location 
several miles and what seems like 
several score turns from Brownsville, 
he spoke an untruth and said no. And 
then amended it. "Probably about as 
much trouble as you would have 


finding me in Manhattan." 

Marion looks around the room, at 
the two GE radios standing one on top 
of the other, at the lampshade madę 
from someone's former petticoat, at 
the ancient Singer sewing machinę 
which gets used as a plant stand. 

"This is all the office I have," she 
smiles with her gentle smile and leans 
back in her rocker like an executive at a 
desk. "I don't have much trouble get- 
ting out. Somebody usually knows Tm 
going, wherever it is, at least so far, 
and they'll cali and give me a ride. Of 
course I do wish Td learned to drive. 
That and use a hand scythe out back 
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here to cut the grass. When I see some- 
thing that should come down, I like to 
be able to go and take care of it." 

Marion speaks of old chores without 
a speck of nostalgia but with a respect 
for their methodologies, like an artist 
of a no-longer-practiced work or a 
craftsman of an old technique. 

Nowadays, she works at the 
Brownsville Baked Bean Suppers, like 
she always has. She keeps a garden 
and is still painting, selling some real 
estate, making dolls with dried apple 
faces, and laughing. She is still living 
on her own and liking it that way. 

— Rita M. Barnes 
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PERRY 

MERRILL 

He came to Vermont in 1916 — from 
the New York side of Lakę Champlain 
he admits with reluctance — to study 
forestry. He became assistant State 
forester and was eventually promoted 
to Commissioner of State Forests. He's 
been the mayor of Montpelier, a State 
legislator, the owner of a furniture 
shop and the operator of a ski tow. He 
is the father of four daughters and the 
author of two books plus another in 
the making. His name is Perry Merrill, 
and that alone in Vermont says alot. 

So does Merrill. And at age 85, he 
has no plans for saying less. He can be 
seen at the State House, lobbying for 
the Taxpayers' Association which he 
organized. He writes a column for a 
weekly newspaper. And it, like Merrill 
himself, is opinionated. "I say what I 
think." And what he thinks about 
government regulations, the economic 
situation, bureaucracy, industry, edu- 
cation or zoning is what he talks 
about. And his opinions are respected. 

But the area which Merrill has given 
the most to, and for which he will be 
longest remembered, are in the pro- 
grams he initiated as Commissioner of 
Forests and Parks. "He has dedicated 
his life to the State," it is written in the 
forward to his book, Yermont Under 
Four Flags. "Long before conservation 
and open land preservation became 
national practices, he acquired for 
Vermont many of its beautiful tracts. 
Those of us who are fortunate enough 
to enjoy the hills, valleys, lakes and 
rivers, woodlots, pastures and scenie 
views of four seasons are indebted to 
his foresightedness." 

Merrill organized the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps in Yermont in 1933 
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and with those federal workers who 
built roads and trails, he helped bring 
skiing to prominance in the State. It 
was an interest instigated by his father 
who headed west after the Civil War 
and saw mail being delivered on skis 
from Sacramento to Nevada. Those 
stories madę a lasting impression on 
Merrill who later was to study at the 
Royal College of Forestry in Sweden. 
He decided then that he could develop 
skiing in Vermont, an opportunity 
which arrived with the creation of the 
Conservation Corps. 

When asked if he realized, at the 
time, how skiing would become im- 
portant to tourism and the state's 
economy, he replies that of course he 
did. "When I leased the top of Brom- 
ley, I got criticized for not making a 
very big charge for the Iease. But it was 
a business that had to get going. I felt 
the value to the public through taxes 
and other income was morę important 
than the picayune amount we got for 
the lease." 

In August, 1966, at 72, Merrill 
officially retired. Unofficially, he kept 
just as busy as ever, belonging to 


numerous organizations, sending a 
weekly news release to members of his 
Taxpayers Association and working on 
his book (on the development of the 
CCC). He has a large garden, and last 
Summer decided to shingle his back 
roof (regardless of the neighbors' en- 
treaties to his wife to please get her 
husband off the roof before he fell. The 
entreaties were ignored and the roof 
got finished). 

Would he ever want to leave Yer¬ 
mont— retire to Florida perhaps? "Oh 
no," says Merrill. "Fve seen how the 
rest of the world lives. Fd rather be a 
big frog in a little pond. Td rather stay 
here." 

Retiring, says Merrill, was never 
really an adjustment. "I just kept 
busy. I was brought up on a farm and I 
learned how to do things, make 
things. My people weren't rich. My fa¬ 
ther had no money and nothing was 
left me. But some people say I am rich. 
And \ am\ Wife, four daughters, five 
grandsons, five granddaughters, one 
great grandson, one great grand- 
daughter. I mean, Fm richl " 

— Donna Fitch 
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GLEE 

KELLEY 

Ask anyone for information of a histor- 
ical naturę in Lamoille County and if 
they can't give you an answer, they 
know who can. Glee Kelley. The first 
thing you'11 discover about this re- 
markable woman is that she is awfully 
curious. That fact and her extra- 
ordinary memory are the qualities that 
make her such a satisfying source of 
local information. Glee can recall 
almost everything that has happened 
to everyone during the 86 years of her 
life, and that just about covers Ver- 
mont's second century. 

Glee knows about the first century, 
too — partly from reading and partly 
from tramping through forests whose 
floors show the barest traces of earlier 
pioneers. Mostly, though, Glee's 
knowledge of the past comes from orał 
tradition — from her grandmother 
who lived to be 97 and her mother 
who was 93. 'T give credit to my listen- 
ing ears, and always somebody was 
there— people who have seen history 
and passed it on to us kids." She 
speaks of historical research in 
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metaphors — in terms of planting 
seeds, mining for gold and diamonds 
— and she sees people as links in a 
chain. 

Glee's history is one of people — 
whom they were related to, what they 
did for a living, whom they married, 
when and how they died and what 
they left behind. The people she talks 
about had those qualities she most 
admires in a person — guts and 
gumption. 

She now spends most of her time 
boosting projects and people. She's 


worked on a project to start a band in 
the Wolcott School and raised enough 
money to buy all the uniforms. She 
raised money for the Wolcott Vil- 
lage Improvement Society to build a 
little walking bridge for school chil- 
dren to shorten their walks home from 
school. For years, she's taken children 
to Montpelier to visit the legislature. 
And now she's busy collecting things 
to take to her "shut ins," the sick and 
elderly in Wolcott who are part of her 
daily itinerary around town. 

— Selby Holmberg 










DARRELL 

HOYT 

"If you are working for Friday night 
and your paycheck only, you are not 
living," says Darrell Hoyt of Orleans. 
"Surę it takes money to make the marę 
run, but if you are not enjoying your 
work, you just aren't living." 

Darrell enjoyed his work as much as 
any man and now at 77 years of age, 
"an age when Fm proud to admit it," 
he's enjoying his retirement just as 
well. And one of the things he enjoys 
the most is sitting in an easy chair and 
watching the mailman outside. He has 
earned that particular pleasure many 
times over: for 42 years, the mail was 
delivered from door to door in Orleans 
by Darrell himself. 

As soon as the Orleans post office 
became eligible for village delivery in 
1920, he canvassed the village getting 
signatures of people wanting home 
delivery and the system was started. 
Although his work never took him out 


of the village, he walked an average of 
15 miles a day, six days a week, 50 
weeks a year. Someone figured that 
was 189,000 miles of walking in his 
postał career. "Some people say that 
must have been a duli life, but I never 
found it so. There was always some- 
thing along the way that would make 
it interesting." 

Today, DarrelFs life stays interesting 
as he pursues some of the hobbies that 
he has developed over the years. With 
the help of his wife Lillian, a librarian, 
he has written extensively about the 
history of industries in Northeastern 
Vermont and is a member of long 
standing on the board of the Orleans 
County Historical Society. He has 
spent many hours getting data relative 
to exhibits shown in the Society's 
museum, the Old Stone House. While 
he is there, Darrell is undoubtedly 
tempted to try his hand at the old 
organ madę by the Estey Company of 
Brattleboro. Musie has always been 
one of his interests, from the days he 
played piano to accompany silent 
movies in town. These days, he still 
plays frequently for senior Citizen 
groups and special occasions, answer- 


ing almost any request. ("Jazz, yes," 
he says. "Disco, no.") 

Darrell writes an occasional column 
for the Newport Daily Express and 
Chronicie and keeps up with an old 
hobby, photography. "You have to get 
out and stomp around to get good 
composition," he quotes an old friend 
as advising him. "Pictures have to be 
madę with thought." 

Then there is his interest in elec- 
tronics (Darrell built the first radio in 
Orleans in 1920 and has an extensive 
collection of light bulbs, including a 
replica of Edison's carbon filament 
lamp). Since retirement, he has also 
devoted morę time to his minerał col¬ 
lection and finds a fascinated audience 
at the local grade school when he visits 
for a demonstration. 

And of course there is his family. 
Darrell and Lillian Hoyt have four 
children, three living in Vermont, and 
seven grandchildren. It all makes for a 
very fuli life and DarrelFs simple phi- 
losophy sums it up perfectly. "Always 
do the things you really like to do to 
help others," he says, "and the ben- 
efits will always come back to you." 

— Mack Derick 


Photograph by Mack Derick 
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ARTHUR 

RANPiEY 

Arthur Ranney is a 71-year-old dairy 
farmer from Westminster West, a 
bachelor, a born-and-bred Vermonter 
and there aren't many quite like him 
any morę. There probably never were. 
It was past noon when we walked into 
his home and he was hungry. "Don't 
do a great deal of cooking," he ex- 
plained. "Mostly bread, milk and 
crackers and once in a while a cookie 
for dessert. That's about all I eat." 

"What keeps you healthy?" 

"Good nutritious food! Fresh Jersey 


milk will stand up better than most 
anything else. I drink three quarts a 
day." 

"Have you ever been sick?" 

"Nope. I've been pretty healthy." 

"Any accidents?" 

"Not really. Last Spring, though, I 
was pushed down by a new milk cow 
and cracked a rib." 

"You don't cali that an accident?" 

"No, I don't. That cow knew what 
she was doing." 

A shoebox fuli of pictures sits near 
his table. "That's my great grandfather 
Joseph. His father settled here in 1771 
— came over from Scotland. Tm the 
fifth generation of Ranneys to live on 
this farm." 

Arthur has been president of the 
Windham County Farm Bureau, a 
school director, Master of the Mapie 
Grove Grange for ten years and is a 
trustee of his church and a town 
selectman. He boasts of nonę of these 
positions. "I do what I can to help 
out," he allows. 

"Is farming a hard job?" 

"No harder than any other." 

If the lines and wrinkles in a per¬ 
son^ face are trademarks, no one 
would doubt that Arthur had spent 


many long days in his fields. His 
hands also tell of his job, "no harder 
than any other." They are out of pro- 
portion to the rest of his stature, per- 
manently enlarged from constant use 
— shovelling, pitching, lifting, drag- 
ging. He works 15-hour days and 
hasn't had one off in morę than a year. 
"Somebody's got to be here." 

He has sold his television set. 
"There was so much trash on that I 
didn't watch it. Haven't been to a 
movie sińce 1930. Traveling ain't fun 
either. Takes me a day to get ready, a 
day to go, and two or three days to get 
over it once I get back. I like it here on 
my farm with my animals and crops." 

Arthur could name 25 farms in the 
Westminster Valley that used to ship 
milk. His is the only one left. "I was 
able to do better than a lot of them. 

I grew up farming. I learned early 
that every year is different. There are 
good years and lean years. During 
the good ones, you've got to put a little 
away. I like my work and animals 
and I like to take care of my land. A 
man who is honest and hard working 
can earn a good living on a farm. What 
better life is there?" 

— Lyn Jaryis 


* 




Photocraphs by Lyn Jaryis 
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consTArmno 

GENINE 


Granite was the work of his father, 
and Constantino Genine started work- 
ing with granite when he was thirteen 
years old. 'Tm here eight minutes past 
six every morning," says Constantino, 
age 76. "It is work that I love, just to 
work with my hands." A Swiss im- 
migrant in 1928 (he still has the better 
part of an accent), he has worked at 
the North Barre Granite Company 
ever sińce. 

In a gentle, raspy rangę of ups and 
downs, he speaks of his life as if he is 
still surprised that it turned out as 
pleasingly as it did. He had come to 
the United States alone as a young 
man, planning to "milk cows and play 
accordian" in California (an arrange- 
ment proposed to him by a landowner 
for whom he had worked near 
Lucerne). But a Swiss Montpelierite 
met him in New York and steered 
Constantino toward Barre instead. 


The Italian he had learned in school 
came in handy in Barre because he 
spoke no English when he arrived. 
Now his English is complemented 
with Italian gesticulations. "But 
enough of the Old World," he says. 
"Up at the cemetery, they've already 
put up my monument. This is home." 



Constantino and his wife raise rab- 
bits at their home in Barre, grazing 
them on the hillside as Constantino 
has grazed sheep and cattle in past 
years. 

Constantino speaks almost exclu- 
sively of his work, for which he dis- 
plays an uncompromising affection. 
He describes himself as a "sandblast 
man," but the rough tones of this de- 
scription are betrayed as he runs his 
fingers smoothly over the piece of rock 
with which he is working, a granite 
representation of an open Bibie. Con- 
stantino's hands, active and aging, are 
his life's focus. Touching, waving, 
pointing, explaining, engraving — his 
hands articulate his sense of wonder. 
When it is said that an individual has a 
"sense of wonder," a touch of naivete 
is often implied. Constantino Genine 
is not a naive man; he is simply one 
who has not lost the wonder of mak- 
ing something new. 

— Rita M. Barnes 
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In the continuing tradition of excellence we bring 
to every product that carries our name, 

'Vermont Life' proudly announces 

\Lrmont Life Four Seasons Notes 



FoR the first time ever, Vermont Life is offering its own 
linę of superior notecards, featuring full-color scenes 
on each card and ample room inside for personal messages. 

These notes are not available in any storę but are offered 
exclusively through this magazine. A box of 16 distinctive 
notes — two each of eight seasonal Vermont scenes — comes 
with envelopes for each. The price is $4.50 per box, plus 
postage and handling. Please use the order form opposite page 17 
and mail your order in the envelope on this page for quick 
delivery. Charge orders (VISA and Master Charge) are welcome. 
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A Message to'Yermont Life' Readers 


I f your mail has been anything like ours recently, you 
probably have received morę than your reasonable 
share of magazine solicitations. Almost every day, it 
seems, some new magazine is asking for our attention, 
offering one-time-only, get-acquainted prices. Just tear 
off the coupon, mail it in, and if not completely satisfied 
. . . etc. 

Even the established magazines have been making 
new, concerted efforts in our direction, tempting us with 
half-price discounts, sweepstakes promises and jackpot 
rewards. It seems they all want our subscriptions, at 
almost any price. 

And well they might. Most magazines today base their 
advertising rates on the number of subscribers they can 
claim. And sińce advertising revenue provides most of 
the profits in publishing today, it's simply good business 
to try and capture as many names as possible. Even when 
subscribers pay less for each magazine than it actually 
costs to produce, the numbers are what counts. 

At Vermont Life , we do things a little differently. For one 
thing, with the exception of pages in which we talk about 
ourselves (like this one), we carry no advertising. For 
another thing, we're not in a numbers race. We know that 
our magazine only appeals to those people who care 
about the values and traditions that are unique to Ver- 
mont. We would rather not try to appeal to people who 
feel otherwise: they would ultimately be disappointed in 
our editorial policy. 

And so we generally eschew high-pressure offers and 
subscription gimmicks. Instead, we try to direct our mes- 
sages to people who we think will be receptive and we 
make certain that the price of our magazine is as close as 
possible to the cost of producing it. The discounts we do 
offer to subscribers represent the savings we realize by 
dealing directly. The $14 price for a three-year subscrip¬ 
tion, which morę of our readers are taking advantage of, 
is $7 less than the current newsstand price for the same 


number of issues. We save money on extended subscrip¬ 
tions and we simply pass that savings along. 

But when we promote subscriptions to Vermont Life, we 
are doing much morę than offering a bargain for a maga¬ 
zine that carries no advertising. We're offering something 
we believe is very special in the magazine itself. Our con- 
tent. For years, Vermont Life has set a standard against 
which other regional publications have been measured. 
Ours is a magazine which has won praise from people all 
over the world who share our curiosity, interest and af- 
fection for the State we present. Vermont always has 
been, and always will be, our major selling point. And if 
you feel about this place as we do, or know others who 
do, nothing morę need be said. — The Editors 



SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Delivery in USA: 1 year $6.00, 3 years $14.00 
To foreign countries: 1 year $8.00, 3 years $20.00 
(Please use the order form found opposite page 16.) 


Yermont Life Books 



YERMONT 




Lakę Champlain: Key to Liberty ($14.95), 
history of the lakę by Ralph Nading Hill. 
Mrs. Appleyard's Family Kitchen 
($12.95), Vermont country recipes. Mis- 
chief in the Mountains ($5.95), thirteen 
strange tales. Vermont Album ($6.95), 
photographs from long ago. Vermont: A 
Special World ($19.95), a most colorful 
portrait of the State. 

Postage & Handling (in U.S.A.) 

under $5.00 .$0.75 

$5.01 to $10.00 .$1.00 

$10.01 to $15.00 .$1.50 

over $15.01 .$2.00 

Foreign Postage: Enclose $2.00 for each prod- 
uct to be shipped to foreign countries. 

Product order form found opposite page 17. 
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Spring 

Appears 

S LOWLY, gradually, as soft as the buds of the 

pussy willow, as delicately as the new beauty of 
the hepatica, Spring assumes her seasonal 
stance. She eases in through Winter's weary 
shroud and prepares her verna! countenance. 

Spring appears. She appears at first to be 
vulnerable, as we are at Winter's end, but her 
appearance is deceptive. She brings us soft 
green blades of grass poking through the recently 
unfrozen soil. She brings us pastel-tinted 
blossoms on miniaturę wildflowers. She causes 
the peepers to chirp and the sap to run. Her way 
is mild and gracious and yet she grows in 
confidence, no longer tolerant of that last 
snowstorm, that last dip in the thermometer. It's her 
time now. She puts aside her obliging manners and 
gushes. Simply gushes. 

Photograph of North Hartland by John Harris 
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Photographs on these pages are, 
clockwise, by Marjorie Ryerson in Barnard, 
a Tunbridge barn by R. J. Alzner, 
the Cilley Bridge in Tunbridge by 
Annemarie Busch, an elegant hound 
by Jon-Gilbert Fox and a Ryegate Corners 
farm scene by Lud Munchmeyer. 



S PRING escorts in a host of colors, smells 

and sounds and even feelings that are no longer 
mild or gentle. The sharp red and yellow of 
tulips and daffodils. The sweet aroma of 
growing things and fresh, warm breezes. The 
buzzing of the first black flies. There is 
plenty of use, now, for seed catalogs that 
came last Winter. And pleasure in plowing 
our gardens, feeling the soil in our hands, 
simply being outside. To remain indoors 
would be an agony. As the brooks rush 
and overflow and the first butterflies 
spread their new wings and dance in the 
sunlight, we want to be there, too. 
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Young tomato plants photographed by 
Marjorie Ryerson and an ancient stump fence 
in New Haven, photographed by Lud Munchmeyer, 
bathe in the Spring sunshine. The approaching 
school bus, above, was photographed by 
Jon Gilbert Fox and the returning farmer 
and horse team by Richard W. Brown. Opposite 
page, George Wilson photographed this fishing 
scene on Lakę Champlain. 
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W E give our imaginations fuli rein and are caught, 
staring dreamily. But we're excused. lt's under- 
standable. We have Spring fever and the only cure 
is to give into its puli completely. To experience 
Spring completely. To ride horseback or bicycles, 
take walks, go fishing. To simply sit in the 
sun and take pleasure in its warmth. To go bare- 
foot. Graciously, delicately, sharply, sweetly. 
Spring appears. Always enthusiastically. To look 
at the deepening shades of green, to feel the 
inspiration of a new season, to smell newly turned 
soil and blossoming lilacs. This is Spring. 

— Donna Fitch 
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Part-Time Farmer 

.. .on making the grass grow green 


By Noel Perrin 
Ulustration by Edward Koren 


I n Spring, according to Tennyson, a 
young man's fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love. This is a dubious prop- 
osition at best. A young man's fancy, like 
a young woman's, has probably been fo- 
cused on such thoughts all Winter (not to 
mention the preceding Summer and Fali), 
so how could it turn in the Spring? 

What is true, though, is that in the 
Spring a farmer's mind heavily turns to 
thoughts of manure. The stuff has been 
piling up behind his barn all Winter — or, 
rather, he has been laboriously piling it 
up there. Something on the order of four 
tons per cow. It was bad enough lugging 
it out every day for five months, but now 
he has to spread it. After the pile un- 
freezes and before the grass gets so long 
that his tractor will crush it, he has maybe 
a month. And a hundred spreader loads, 
maybe, to go onto the fields. 

Last Spring I had an even bigger job 
than that. I had a literał mountain to 
move. 

Eleven years ago I bought a pasture 
that used to go with the farm across the 
road. The previous owner, a lawyer, had 
sold the place, and the tenant farmer who 
worked it had moved in with his son, 
three miles across town. 

The couple who bought the place were 
mainly after the house, and they were 
quite willing to sell the best pasture to 
me. (They wouldn't now. But farming 
hadn't taken its upswing, eleven years 
ago.) 

As Vermont fields go, this was a level 
one. On the side nearest my new 
neighbor's barn, however, a long narrow 
hill rosę abruptly from the level grass. It 
was covered with rank weeds, including 
thistles the size of lilac bushes. This was 
the old farmer's manure pile. 

For the last seven or eight years before 
he had to move, the tenant had faithfully 
wheeled infinite wheelbarrow loads of 
manure out of the barn, and out a little 
plank road to the end of the growing hill. 
But he had done no spreading at all. For 
one thing, he would have had to borrow 
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his son's manure spreader, and his son 
lived not only three miles but two ridges 
away. Mainly, however, he had the feel- 
ings that any sane tenant farmer does. He 
wasn't about to kill himself improving his 
landlord's fields. 

When I acquired it, the pile was about 
16 feet high, 80 feet long, and 40 feet 
wide. I never even considered spreading 
it myself, having neither tractor nor ma¬ 
nure spreader. I did dig feebly at the cor- 
ners. Every year I put a couple of 
truckloads on my garden. Once, carried 
away by orchard fever, I spread a truck- 
load in a neat ring around each of 26 
apple trees. I freely allowed town friends 
to take away as much as they cared to for 
their gardens. Sometimes they took one 
bushel basket, sometimes two. Once an 
ambitious girl who was starting an as¬ 
paragus bed took 15 burlap sacks fuli — 
and nearly broke the springs in her sta- 
tion wagon. 

These various nibbles diminished the 
pile perceptibly, but not radically. Say it 
shrank about one percent a year. 

Meanwhile, I gradually discovered 
morę and morę disadvantages to having a 
manure mountain on the edge of my new 
field. One was that it acted like a giant 
sponge, catching tons and tons of water 
during a rainy spell, and then slowly re- 
leasing it for weeks afterward. I have got 
my truck stuck in the mud on the farm 
road that went fifty feet below that man¬ 
ure pile at a time when you couldn't have 
got a Cadillac limousine stuck anywhere 
else on the farm. Another disadvantage 
was that a cattle fence that goes up and 
over a manure mountain is less stable and 
morę easily surmounted by cows than a 
cattle fence that just goes over regular 
ground. 

But most important, that pile was an 
inexhaustible reservoir of weeds. Tve 
mentioned that in its vicinity thistles 
grew six feet tali, and put out ten heavy 
stalks from one root. Huge burdocks 
ringed the pile. Beggar's-lice grew all 
over it, mixed with nettles and moth- 


erwort. A chart of weed distribution in 
the pasture would have consisted of in- 
numerable lines all pointing back to the 
manure pile, sort of the way the chart of 
an epidemie points back to the original 
disease carrier. 

So when I finally did buy a tractor, one 
of my motives was to level that manure 
pile. Not that I expected to do it alone. 
Even with a tractor you don't just drive 
out to a pile that might weigh somewhere 
between five hundred and one thousand 
tons, and wadę in. At least if you're a 
novice, you need some help. I had con- 
siderable planned. All my nibblings over 
the years had been done with a garden 
shovel, but now I madę a deal with Erni 
French that he'd come over with his trac¬ 
tor, which has a big bucket loader on the 
front. And I madę a deal with Sam Farn- 
ham, to borrow his son-in-law's manure 
spreader. 

But it would be silly to have Erni there 
all day, loading the one spreader with his 
great steel-toothed loader, and then sit- 
ting there doing nothing for ten or fifteen 
minutes while I spread the load out. So I 
also madę a deal with Floyd Dexter to 
come over with his tractor and spreader. 
One deal involved a combination of 
money and grazing rights, one involved 
mapie syrup, and one was a labor trade. 

On the morning of May 24th, just about 
nine o'clock, when morning chores were 
done, a procession of tractors and 
spreaders entered the field. The cows, 
wild with curiosity, followed us over to 
the manure mountain, snorting and 
throwing their hind legs in the air, and 
pretending to be scared. They knew my 
tractor by now, but Floyd's and Erni's 
were new to them, and cows love to find 
a menace in new equipment. 

Erni drove straight to the steep front 
edge of the pile, and took a trial bite. His 
bucket came up with what would have 
taken me half an hour to load by hand. 
Floyd brought his tractor and spreader 
around in a circle, so as to get the 
spreader exactly in front of and at a right 




angle to Erni. The loading began. 

Ali the rest of that day and half of the 
day after, there was constantly one trac- 
tor and spreader loading, and one out in 
the fields laying ancient but still aromatic 
manure in swath after swath. It looked, 
my wife tells me, like a motorized scene 
from Breughel. If so, she herself supplied 
the finał artistic touch, coming out with 
our younger daughter and a two-quart 
can of lemonade in mid-afternoon. 

When we all turned our tractors off and 


quit, about two in the afternoon on May 
25th, the pile was four-fifths gone. Both 
pastures were fully dressed, and I had 
even taken a few loads around to the new 
piece of grazing behind Bill Hill. 

We had stopped partly because if we 
took even one morę load we might col- 
lapse the fence that climbed up and over 
the remaining end of the pile. It would be 
easier to re-erect the fence level when the 
cows weren't right there hanging over 
our shoulders. We also stopped because 


the fields just didn't need any morę fer- 
tilizing, and it madę sense to save the rest 
for next year. 

Old manure is not nearly as rich as new 
manure. But it is still good stuff. The 
grass was greener and the cattle were fat- 
ter last Summer than any year sińce 
I've been here. The weed infection 
has stopped. Spreading the wealth may 
or may not be a good idea with money, 
but it is surely the only way to go with 
fields. c 
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Saint 

MichaeFs 

at 

Seventy-five 

By John D. Donoghue 
Photographs by Sanders Milens 


S AINT MlCHAEL^ COLLEGE haS gOOd 
cause to celebrate its 75th anniver- 
sary, which the Winooski Park liberał arts 
college is observing this year in a series of 
programs which reflect not only on its 
own achievements but on the hospitality 
it has enjoyed in the Green Mountains. 

If you have read the educational pun- 
dits of our time, you will already know 
that four-year, liberał arts colleges repre- 
sent an idea whose time has passed. In¬ 
dependent, private colleges are getting 
into financial difficulty these days and en- 
rollment is falling off sharply. So it is not 
easy to explain Saint MichaeFs, which 
has seen enrollment increasing steadily 
(1,800 applicants seeking 400 freshman 
openings this year) and has seen the 
quality of its incoming students on an up- 
turn as well (each year, scholastic ap- 
titude scores are morę impressive). 

The arrival of women on the previously 
all-male campus in the early seventies has 
madę some difference, according to Ad- 
missions Director Jerry E. Flanagan, who 


adds that the aim of the college is to have 
an even ratio of males and females within 
the next two or three years. The greater 
selectivity now possible from małe appli¬ 
cants is undoubtedly responsible for 
scholastic standards which are now well 
above national norms, according to col¬ 
lege officials. 

The faculty, naturally, is delighted with 
the kind of student choosing to attend St. 
MichaePs and the administration, in turn, 
is morę than pleased with the faculty. 
Nearly three quarters of the full-time in- 
structors are tenured at the college and 
two-thirds have their doctoral degrees. 

That St. MichaeFs actually reached its 
75th anniversary, however, is something 
of a miracle. Or perhaps a series of mira- 
cles. The college was founded at the turn 
of the century by six members of the So- 
ciety of St. Edmund who had emigrated 
from France. They arrived in Vermont, 
somehow, intending to start a college and 
speaking very little English. But they pur- 
chased a farmhouse, no bargain in those 


days at $5,500, which was located on a 
plateau outside of Burlington. It was a 
place that had room for growth. 

Today, the campus of nearly 500 acres 
bordering on the Winooski River and 
commanding a magnificent view of the 
Green Mountains from Mount Mansfield 
across to CameFs Hump, is not only one 
that has grown but one that is strikingly 
handsome. It is valued today at $21 mil- 
lion and includes 39 principal buildings, 
including 20 on the north campus, the 
site of the former Fort Ethan Allen, a mili- 
tary base. Tucked into a corner of Col- 
chester, the college occupies the 
Winooski Park area abutting Essex, 
Winooski and South Burlington. 

The founders lived long enough to see 
their modest French-style college, origi- 
nally called Saint MichaeFs Institute, de- 
velop and prosper. It survived lean years 
during the Depression and World War II 
and accommodated the explosion of new 
students who were veterans of that war. 
The founders seemed to know that what 
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they were establishing would be lasting 
and significant beyond their own con- 
tributions. Father Eugene Alliot, after his 
retirement from active teaching, was 
watching a workman affix the aluminum 
letters on the front of the then-new Alliot 
Student Center one afternoon. 

"It must make you feel good to see 
your name up there," a colleague com- 
mented. 

"I have no illusions," the priest replied, 
smiling. 'They will cali it the 'chow 
hall.' " 

And very often, of course, they do. But 
Father Alliot and his brothers in the So- 
ciety of St. Edmund are fondly remem- 
bered. Seventeen members currently 
serve on campus and also regularly staff 
several Vermont parishes, continuing the 
order's tradition of ministry when their 
teaching schedules permit. 

St. MichaeFs, which began by accept- 
ing boys from grade school through 
junior college age, was certified to grant 
baccalaureate degrees from the Yermont 



With the building of the modem McCarthy Arts 
Center (above), home of the St. MichaeEs Sutnmer 
Playhouse as well as frequent concerts, art exhibits 
and plays, the college continues to expand and 
enrich the community it seroes. Atleft, Dr. Edward 
L. Henry, college president, is also a college teacher. 


Legislature in 1913. Today, the college is 
very nearly a complete community in it- 
self. Its 1,600 residents make it larger than 
most Vermont towns, and a student 
government, 24-hour infirmary, weekly 
newspaper and FM radio station give it a 
measure of self-sufficiency. But the col¬ 
lege habitually reaches outside of its own 
confines, not only with regular programs 
which are open to the Burlington com¬ 
munity but with a student-staffed rescue 
squad and fire department which serve 
the adjacent areas. (For years, the college 
has enjoyed its title as "the bloodiest 
campus," setting records each time a Red 
Cross Bloodmobile has come to the cam¬ 
pus. Since 1951, morę than 12,000 pints of 
blood have been donated.) 

The fire department and rescue squads 
at St. MichaeFs have grown to be both a 
part of the campus' legend and an impor- 
tant part of the greater community. They 
are committed by contract to assist in 
Winooski, Williston, Hinesburg and St. 
George and last year madę over one 
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thousand ambulance calls (caring for 62 
premature births in Northern Vermont). 
There are 25 students in both the rescue 
squad and fire department, with a 
backlog of students waiting for assign- 
ment. Each volunteer technician has to 
pass the 100-hour Emergency Medical 
Technician program at the University of 
Vermont's Medical College and train 
three hours a week beyond duty hours. 
Alumni from the two squads are now 
keeping up the good work throughout 
Vermont and as far away as Alaska and 
Venezuela. 

Don Sutton, who acts as fire chief and 
is also superintendent of buildings and 
grounds at the college, generally gets 
credit for sparking the two volunteer or- 
ganizations. And he doesn't mind show- 
ing pride in their existence, though he 
would deflect credit to the squad mem- 
bers themselves. "When people in the 
communities around us see our students 
willing to devote time to help others and 
even be willing to risk their own lives, 
they get a true picture of the kind of stu¬ 
dent we attract at St. MichaeFs," the man 
who is known fondly on campus as 
"Pappy" says about the squads. 

That concern for neighbors is a continu- 
ing theme at St. MichaeFs. The college 
had a hand in building the Burlington 
Boys' Club and today, 300 students are 
involved in teaching the handicapped in 
and around the city. Last year, some 
$42,000 was raised in the fight against 
Multiple Sclerosis through a dance 
marathon in the handsome Ross Sports 
Center. The idea that college students are 
self-centered and isolated just doesn't 
seem to have taken hołd on the Winooski 
Park campus. 

Saint MichaeFs first real watershed 


The all-volunteer fire department at Saint 
MichaeTs continues an old tradition, as does 
admission to the college of students from 
throughout the world who are studying English. 

came at the end of the Second World War 
when administrators had to decide 
whether the college should remain smali 
or expand and open its doors to returning 
servicemen. Father James Petty, finishing 
his term as president in 1946, and Father 
Daniel P. Lyons who succeeded him per- 
suaded trustees that the college had an 
opportunity as well as an obligation. 
Word spread among veterans that Saint 
MichaeFs was a place where educations 
could be advanced and soon enrollment 
was increased fivefold. The wooden 
dormitories of Fort Ethan Allen, which 
had stood empty when the fort was deac- 
tivated, were quickly moved and filled 
with new students. 

A three-story science building, named 
for Father Leo Cheray, became the first 
permanent postwar building added to the 
college and it was only part of the fore- 
front of a building boom which would last 
through the next decade. Four Georgian 
Colonial style dormitories, each housing 
200 students, were constructed next, fol- 
lowed by a chapel, dedicated to Saint 
Michael the Archangel, and the round 
library which was dedicated to the greatly 
respected teacher of English, Dr. 
Jeremiah K. Durick. 

The teaching of English as a second 
language became a specialty at Saint 
MichaeFs in 1954. A group of "freedom 
fighters," exiled from their native Hun- 
gary during the nation's revolution, were 
among the first to enroll in the "Intensive 
Language Program." Since then, some 
7,000 men and women from over 50 
countries have studied on the campus 


and a graduate program offers a master's 
degree in Teaching English as a Second 
Language. 

For years, Saint MichaeFs has been 
turning out graduates who have madę 
their mark in public life. One of Ver- : 
monFs U.S. Senators, Patrick J. Leahy, 
graduated in the class of 1961. Others 
have gone on to become bishops, mayors, 
college presidents, judges, distinguished 
faculty members of other institutions and 
leaders in the business community. 

Saint MichaeFs current president is Dr. 
Edward L. Henry who came in 1976 after 
serving as president of Saint Mary's Col¬ 
lege in South Bend, Ind., and after serv- j 
ing for six years as the mayor of Saint 
Cloud, Minn. His concern with preparing 
students to live fully, a stated aim of the 
liberał arts college, is reflected in the 
latest addition to the Saint MichaeFs \ 
graduate program, a master's degree in 
Public Administration which was offered 
last Fali for the first time. 

"We consider Saint MichaeFs to be in 
the direct linę of a tradition that says that 
education should develop the civic and v 
morał virtues," Dr. Henry says. "That 
tradition extends from the Greek 
philosophers, through the philosophers 
of the Middle Ages, through monastic s 
devotion to scholarship and through the 
ardor with which Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish groups have instituted and 
supported their own colleges." 

The Edmundites who founded Saint J 
MichaeFs have a rule that forbids any I 
eulogy at their funerals. Considering the 
record, they need nonę: Saint MichaeFs \ 
stands as an eloquent memoriał to them 
and their good works. | 


* * 


■ 
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Signs of Spring 

Drawings by Jeff Danziger 

I n JUST FIVE YEARS, cartoons by Jeff 
Danziger have become something of a 
Vermont institution. His fans (and occa- 
sional foes) know that his drawings — 
carried in several of the state's news- 
papers — may be biting, or irreverent, 
„ with an aim that is uncannily true. 
Virtually no sector of Vermont society is 
left unskewered as Danziger caricaturizes 
our government officials, our neighbors. 


Sap starts 

running. 




















































































































































and a little too often for comfort, our- 
selves. 

A transplanted Vermonter (born in 
New York City in 1943) Danziger is also 
quite capable of turning his wit on him- 
self. He knows first hand the foibles of 
those who have tried to conquer Ver- 
mont's unconquerable elements. As au- 
thor Noel Perrin wrote in his preface to 
Danziger's latest book of cartoons, The 
Vermont Mind: ". . . like most real Ver- 
monters, Danziger is too busy surviving 


the climate and scrabbling up a living to 
spend all his time at just one thing. The 
region breeds generalists." 

And a generalist, he truły is. Chairman 
of the English Department at Union 32 
High School in East Montpelier, he lives 
in a house he built mostly himself (and 
designed by his wife Jan, an art teacher). 
The house is heated with a wood furnace 
and hot water heater which he also de¬ 
signed and built, and sits on top of a 
nearly impossible driveway in Plainfield. 
If he finds humor in his Vermont circum- 
stances, it is possibly because he must. 
And because he shares it with the rest of 
us, we come away smarting, but smiling, 
appreciating it all just a little morę. 
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The woodshed inventory reaches the critical stage. 



Bikes reappear in snowdrifts, 
just in time. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 



When Governor Deane C. Davis proclaimed the first Green-Up 
Day for Vermont in 1971, the emphasis was on cleaning litter 
from the state's highways. Bands of young people — mostly 
from scouting organizations — walked up and down the sides 
of roads gathering cans and bottles to be carted off to nearby 
dumps. 

Today, few cans or bottles litter the state's highways and most 
that did were collected soon after they were thoughtlessly 
thrown: a Container deposit law makes this kind of clean-up a 
profitable, year-round enterprise. But on its tenth anniversary, 
Green-Up Day has broadened its concept, widened its partici- 
pation and even incorporated. On May 3 of this year, Ver- 
monters are being urged to spruce up, paint up and plant up in 
order to enhance the beauty of the State. The private sector, 
cooperating with State agencies to expand the program and the 
participation, is sponsoring a series of celebrations and festivals 
which will highlight a day of concerted, statewide beautifica- 
tion. Planting new trees (last year Gov. Richard A. Snelling 
planted a descendant of the official State Pine which had previ- 
ously blown over in a storm in Arlington), face-lifting older 
structures and cleaning up brush and litter will be ways in 
which residents throughout Vermont will be saying they care 
about what their State looks like. 

It was really one of those pleasant coincidences, but we found 
— in a very informal survey conducted after the fact — that a 
fair percentage of the contributors to this particular issue of 


Vermont Life can borrow Faire Edwards' whimsical phrase about 
age with impunity: they can, indeed, "reminisce about being 
60." But the fact is as accidental as it is fitting in this issue which 
devotes a major portion of its editorial content to the elderly in 
Vermont. 

And then there was the ąuestion of what a raised flag on a mail- 
box really means. On last Winter's cover there was a photo- 
graph of a man reaching into his mailbox, it clearly adorned 
with a red flag raised. In describing the cover, it was written this 
way: "The flag is up and the mail has been delivered to this 
South Windham resident. . . ." 

But there were exceptions. Was the resident taking mail out of 
the box or putting it in, several writers excepted. Raised flags on 
mailboxes are an indication to the mailman that there is mail to 
go, not from the mailman that there has been a delivery. This we 
were told morę than once, and we accept the correction with 
this smali aside: 

In our neighborhood, the signals are reversed and weTe ter- 
ribly grateful that they are. Our mailman raises the mailbox flag 
after a delivery has been madę and we can see his message to us 
well down the road which approaches our driveway. And we 
are grateful that we can. Our particular driveway can be a hos- 
tile one, often approached with dread in Winter — and for 
momentum — speed. When we see no flag declaring new mail 
in the box at the base, we attack that tyrannical tilt fuli throttle, 
often making it to the top on the very first try. Our mailman 
saves us many a needless stop and we simply assumed that in 
South Windham, the courtesy was extended. 

For those readers, and reference services, who prefer their 
copies of this magazine bound, and for the many who have re- 
quested an update to the Vermont Life index, we have two perti- 
nent announcements. Bound Volume Number 16, containing 
back issues from Fali 1976 through Summer 1978 (volumes 31 
and 32) is now available at these offices at a cost of $18. The In- 
dex, a compilation of subjects, authors, photographers and 
places which have appeared in the magazine from 1966 through 
1978, is available for $5. Please add one dollar to each order to 
cover the cost of postage. 
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Just before going to press with this issue, we learned that a 61- 
year tradition in Springfield has ended, another victim of the 
energy crisis. The Idlenot Dairy, which Mary Beardsley Fenn 
visited in a return to her home town (see page 14) has stopped 
delivering milk in the area and is now exclusively a processing 
plant, one of the largest in the northeast. The last delivery in the 
local milk route was madę to the home of Gladys Bibens, who 
lived in the same house when the service was started with a 
horse-drawn milk wagon in 1918. 

The historie Old Round Church of Richmond, now in the pro- 
cess of being restored and preserved (see page 26), is still seek- 
ing contributions to complete the worthy project. Ali contribu- 
tions can be sent to the Richmond Historical Society, Box 453, 
Richmond, Vt. 05477, and contributors of $1,000 or morę will 
have their names put on a church pew, to be a permanent part 
of the venerable building's history. Tax deductable, of course. 

No Vermont town or city in recent years has rebuilt its economy 
morę successfully with the aid of Federal urban renewal money 
than has the city of Winooski. An enterprising and active Com- 
munity Development Committee has successfully applied for 
grant after grant and the city has been transformed from a mili 
town that used-to-be into a lively and prosperous smali me- 
tropolis. But the latest request for a Federal feasibility study has 
raised a few questions, and a few morę eyebrows. The Commit¬ 
tee has applied for a grant to study the possibility of building a 
dome over the entire city, or at least parts of it. 

The idea was generated after it was learned that plastic domes 
could theoretically save some 90 percent of the heating costs in 
WinooskFs buildings. But some objections were generated as 
well. "Fiow will airplane traffic at nearby Burlington Interna¬ 


tional Airport be affected?" "How will air pollution be af¬ 
fected?" And most poignantly asked of all, "Fiow will Santa 
Claus get past the dome to make his annual visits?" 

The study grant would take up these and other questions and 
the restrictions on Santa, we are told, will get an appropriate 
share of the deliberations. 

We learned recently about Mabel Saymis of Johnson, Vt. She 
was mentioned at the taił end of a national news broadcast in 
one of those effervescent little features designed to make us be- 
lieve, all previous news notwithstanding, that the world might 
actually not be slipping down for a third and finał time. Mrs. 
Saymis, we were told brightly, was still selling ice cream cones 
from behind the marble counter of her Johnson Pharmacy at ten 
cents a scoop. Can you imagine! 

Well, a lot of people couldn't. But just the vision of this affa- 
ble, 63-year-old proprietress dishing out helpings of vanilla, 
chocolate and strawberry to eager and innocent children was 
just enough to take some of the Sting out of the less savory news 
on that particular day. 

But in Johnson, Mabel Saymis' largess is much morę than a 
momentary diversion and it's not just children that take happy 
advantage of it. She and her old fashioned prices at an old- 
fashioned soda fountain are an institution on Main Street. 
Twenty-cent cups of coffee and 60-cent sandwiches attract as 
many adults to the five stools of the Johnson Pharmacy as do the 
dime-a-dip cones. And the reason for these yesterday prices? 
"Don't get the idea we make any money for a dime," she warns. 
And then welcoming us back to the real world she adds, "To 
me, it's just a better form of advertising." 

A better form indeed, we thought, and wished there could be 
morę advertising done exactly her way. c 


Sabra Johnson Fields MOCINTAIN SCIITE 
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The four woodcuts which comprise 
acclaimed artist Sabra Johnson Fields 
magnificent ‘‘Mountain Suitę” are now all 
available through Vemnont Life. 

The prints, available separately or as a 
guartet, represent a cross-section of 


Vermont in each of the four seasons and 
emphasize the artisfs love of detail, concem 
for space and surface pattern, and superb 
use of color. Each print is signed by the 
artist, carefully matted and measures 15 
inches by 20 inches when framed. 


The price for each matted print is $50 or 
$75 for each print framed, plus $2 for 
shipping of each within the G.S.A. These 
unusual and hand-crafted woodcut prints 
can be ordered immediately by using the 
form bound in this issue opposite page 17 

























John Harris, near Saxtons River 


Tlie first day of Spring is one thing t 
the first Spring day is another. 


— Henry Van Dykę 















